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TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


BY THE REY. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 


(Fourth Letter.) 

ALEXANDRIA, Feb. 16th. 1870. 

There is no use in denying it, the land of the 
Puarnaous makes a very poor show from the offing. 
Far as the weary eye can reach, that dirty-white 
beach extends, flat and tame, with but one variega- 
tion to suggest a thought, or invite a question. 
Pompey’s Pillar—which, by the way, never had any- 
thing to do with Pompey—lifts its fine shaft con- 
spicuously a little distance back, as if just to eall 
one’s mind to the remembrance of how much grand- 
er the old times were than these are. 

As we draw nearer, however, the various but usu- 
al indications of a populous port began to be dis- 
covered, One or two showy buildings, erected by 
the government, show through the forest of masts. 
Flags of all nations droop listlessly among the 
rigging of a large number of vessels gathered in the 
harbor. But,on the whole, there is nothing at- 
tractive in the disclosure. 

GETTING ASHORE. 

So unique is the process of landing at a Mediter- 
ranean port, that I find my pen pausing to describe 
it, very much as a physician’s horse comes to a stand 
without hitching before the door of a chronie case. 

Nobody ever enters Egypt anything at all like as 
asteed rushes into battle. While we were only a 
mile off shore, our paddle-wheel became suddenly 
silent, and we were told that the channel worn by 
the Nile makes the entrance so devious that a cir- 
cuit of several times the air-line distance must be 
traversed before we could reach the achorage. We 
Interested ourselves much, during the delay, watch- 
ingthe motions of the pilot as he came forth. We 
could distinctly see him sauntering leisurely along, 
making his preparations with true oriental deliber- 
ation. And it may as well be added our patience 
Was tried at the sight. 

It is said that one family in Alexandria have the 
hereditary monopoly of this difficult office. They 
are held sternly responsible for fidelity and care; 
and they have to suffer fines for injury, and some- 
times death for loss, They manage their charge 
skillfully; and constituting a sort guild of their 
®wn, they work for each other's defence and comfort. 
Hence you have plenty of time to be perfectly tran- 
quil, and show how mucl: better you can be in rul- 
'N Your spirit than one taking a city. 

SCRIPTURAL PILOTS. 
wharves anywhere at these Mediter- 
Vessels anchor quite a reach from 
agent 1s seems to have been the case Clear 
e Perhaps you will recall a 
“sng prophecy concerning Tyre, “Thy wise 
*ytus, that were in thee, were thy pilote,” 


clamor to take you ashore—then, I am confident, 
you will recall, with still greater sense of its 
appropriateness, the remainder of that same pre- 
diction. Amid a clatter and jargon of tongues, 
that absolutely beggar description, you will re- 
peat the words, ‘The suburbs shall shake at 
the sound of the cry of thy pilots; and all that 


7| handle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots of 


the sea, shall come down from their ships; they 


zis} shall stand upon the land, and shall cause their 


voice to be heard against thee.” 
. HELPS AND HINDERS. 

At least fifty craft, of every conceivable size, shape, 
and rigging, shoaled out from the shore, and flitted 
around the vessel, as at last the hawser was knotted 


219| into the ring of the scarlet buoy. Steamers of even 


moderate burden cannot enter the harbor, the water 
is so shallow; all have to discharge their passengers 


ag | and cargo by means of these nondescript lighters, 
g| Whose construction is thoroughly anomalous, and 


whose name is legion. 

The men who row, scull, paddle, push, or sail 
these boats are a study by themselves. The confu- 
sion of landing is inconceivable. Only a steady 
nerve can do it at all. And the startling presenta- 
tions would be droll, if they were not so perplexing ; 
and one would be amused, if he were not so fright- 
ened. The ridiculous broken English which the 
half-naked creatures try painfully to speak, reminds 
one of his early indiscretions in language. Alas, 
how the ghosts of murdered French vocables came 
up before me, and with what remorse I was forced to 
hear my beloved mother-tongue tortured ! 

Meantime the uncouth apologies for garments; 
the wild intonations, as they cried out in sonorous 
Arabic to each other; and the wilder gesticulations, 
,as they poured forth with astonishing volubility a 
tumultuous burst of calls for a customer, would have 
made us laugh if they had not made us afraid. Per- 
fectly at the mercy of these savages, how were we 
to get ashore?) And for one I am quite frank to ad- 
mit I did not enjoy the infinite fun of the thing, 
just because I was so uncertain as to whether my 
own part in it would turn out funny or otherwise. 
Every one of these undressed demons in the boats 
was rolling his eyes with a million sparks in them ; 
swinging his arms as if he were in a frightful pas- 
sion, screaming and yelling, meanwhile, like a lost 
angel. 

I never in my life saw before, and I am sure I shall 
never see again, a play of features, a working of 
muscles, an absolute quiver and overflow of excited 
vitality, like that we met ‘as we gazed over the ves- 
sel’s side upon those Egyptian boatmen. I was never 
more truly embarrassed as to what to do. I now 
know there was no need of any alarm, for all this 
happens every single day on the arrival of a steamer ; 
but one has no precedent to reckon from, and in des- 
pite of himself grows confused. 


PASSPORTS AND CUSTOMS. 

Of course we found our way into a skiff, like the 
rest of people, and reached the dirty wharf at last. 
It is of no importance in itself, but may inform some 
forlorn and unshipwrecked brother as to facts in the 
case, that I record here our experience. One or two 
of our consuls, several of the bankers all along, and 
one or two hotel-keepers, had told me we had no 
need of passport or vis¢, and that our trunks would 
not be touched. 

The passports of all the party were taken, were 
not read, the yis¢és not examined or looked for, the 
names simply checked on the ship’s list of passen- 
gers. All our trunks were passed into the custom- 
house, one was halfopened—then we corrupted the of- 
ficer two franks worth—then it was quite opened, 
pronounced all right, and that was the end of the 
process. We cameeasily up by omnibus to the ho- 
tel Abbat, where we are now staying in excellent 
quarters. 

THE LIONS OF THE TOWN. 

There is nothing to see here in Alexandria worth 

the delay over even anight. Oftentimes the steam- 


| Paris, one of them upright still, the other lying 


for some of our party the first acquaintance with 
these strange beings in this singular land. The two 
points to be arrived at are Pompery’s Pillar and CLE- 
OPATRA’s Needle. 

To those who have seen the columns of Rome and 
the obelisks of Paris, there is not much interest in 
these memorials. Indeed, there is no definite in- 
formation inthe histories as to whose memorials 
they are. It is believed that the shaft of red gran- 
ite, which bears the absurd name of Pompey, was 
originally erected*for some sort of commemoration 
of some sort of exploit of the Emperor DiocLetT1an; 
but nobody knows certainly. It is, however, a no- 
ble pillar with a fine capitol, once surmounted in all 
likelihood by a horse, or an equestrian statue. From 
its position it affords a notable outlook over the bay. 
CLEOPATRA’s Needles, likewise are misnamed. They 
are nothing more nor less than two obelisks of gran- 
ite, very like‘that in the Place de la Concorde in 


by itsside. They were brought originally from He- 
liopolis, it is on record, by one of the Roman Empe- 
rors. The fallen one, a single granite stone of near 

enty feet in length, was once offered as a present 
hy MaromMepD ALI to the British government; he 
even proposed to bear the expense of moving it to 
the shore. But the engineers found, after many a 
trial, that they only stirred the prodigious mass six 
inches out of place. This did not seem very hopeful ; 
and it lies there still in the sand, a royal present wait- 
ing seventy years to be taken home—it will probably 
wait more. 

SACRED AND PROFANE. 


What interested us more than anything else was 
the historical form of associations which surround 
thisancient city. Certain secular names come in 
contact with others definitely scriptural and reli- 
gious. 

APOLLos was a citizen of Alexandria; and the 
day was when some people thought he was a better 
preacher than Paci. The ecclesiastical historian 
ORIGEN began his commentaries in these once scho- 
lastic precincts. Here the motto was earliest raised, 
“ ATHANASIUS against the world”—for here, during 
forty-six fierce years of conflict, did the brave old 
schoolman defend “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” Here, too, was laid the scene of sorrowful 


write the tales of horror concerning the Jews. In 
fearful tragedies of blood was fulfilled the ancient 
prophecy, which declared that God’s chosen people 
should, one day, “ tremble as a bird out of Egypt.” 

Long and intricate is the story of Alexandria's 
glory and shame. Only the remnants of its gran- 
deur are left to prove its present desolation. Alas, 
who can conceive, as he passes the wretched hovels 
in which camel, dog, and donkey dwell on equal 
terms with human beings, such as we saw a hun- 
dred times to-day, that here at the time when a, 
lighthouse, reckoned one of the seven wonders of 
the world, was shining at the entrance of the harbor, 
a library of seven hundred thousand volumes was 
offering the beams of its intelligence to a race be- 
wildered, each book in that typelessage worth more 
than its weight in gold! All these were burnt by 
the Saracens in a single sweep of the torch. 

For a while in history Alexandria was really the 
chief of all commercial centres. Nineveh had been 
destroyed, and Babylon was fallen. Then it bore 
the lofty name of the “ City of Cities,” and was 
called the “ Queen of the East.” Now a confused 
huddle of houses, and a ruined multitude of refuse 
people of all nations, alone mark the desolate spot. 
Probably sixty or seventy thousand inhabitants eke 
out a miserable existence in the neighborhood, find- 
ing occupation for the most part in conveying trav- 
elers by “the overland route” through the country. 

THREE YOUNG MEN. 

Three names will always be linked with memories 
of Alexandria. One has been mentioned—A Po.1os, 
the early preacher of the faith. Then there was a 


persecution, when the pen of eternal record had to |. 


strengthening him; the next day after, he was drag- 
ged again until the flesh was torn from his bones, 
and his suffering spirit took its flight; then the ex- 
cited populace buried his body, leaving only a few 
charred fragments, which his Christian fellow-work- 
ers cautiously gathered up for decent interment. . Al 
this staggers one’s belief, when the evidence is sc 
slight, andthe mind of the student so unwilling. 
There was yet a third young man, the fortunes of: 
whose life culminated at Alexandria. That imperial 
soldier, who gave his ownname to the city he build- 
ed asif by magic, ended his remarkable career here. 
At thirty years of age ALEXANDER had subdued all | 
the nations, and was weeping that he had no more 
worlds toconquer. And not far from the same time 
of life, Jon MARK was recording the question— _ 
“What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” ALEXAN- 
DER was “great” in human exploits; APoLLos was 
“mighty in the Scriptures.” The one turned many 
to righteousness ; the other is remembered only “to - 
point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
We stood thoughtfully by the spot, where they 
say (without much accuracy) ALEXANDER was buri- 
ed. He was laid inthe gravein a coffin of gold; 
that was put in an encasement of glass; and that. . 
was surrounded with a sarcophagus of stone. But 
the stone has been crushed, the glass shattered, the | 
gold rifled, the body lost, and the exact grave for- 
gotten. So itseems it does not matter much how 
one is interred. And onthe whole the reflection is 
most salutary, when we remember that not the burial 
but the character settles the future. One of the 
oldest questions in the oldest book of the Bible is 
worth a pondering—*“ Man dieth, and wasteth away, - 
and where is he?” ) 
THE PESTS OF EGYPT. , 

We had an introduction to all the seven plagues 
within the earliest six hours after our landing. 
Whoever visits this desolate land will mourn: mwl- 
tum flebit. We lost sleep, and lost patience. Flees 
are in everybody’s eyes; musquitoes are biting every- 
body’s hands. The noises are insufferable; scream- 
ing, braying, and barking, all go on together, until 
one’s ears ring, and his brain is half distracted. 


NOMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


The Constitution of the United States has care. 
fully separated the legislative power, in our national 
government, from the executive, and both from the 
judicial. Whatever may be affirmed by theorists, 
experience has shown that such a distribution of 
powers is indispensable, if there is to be any security 
for good government and especially for liberty. 

Remember what the Constitution says in making 
this arrangement: “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” “The executive power shall be vested ina 
President of the United States.” “The judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may, from time to time, ordain and estab- 
lish.” According to the theory of our government, 
Congress is to make laws on those subjects of legis- 
lation which the States have committed to it ; the 
President, when laws have been enacted, is to carry 
them into effect by the power entrusted to him ; and 
the courts are to decide what the law 4s in its appli- 
cation to cases brought before them for trial and de- 
cision. Is there any intelligent citizen who desires 
to see this arrangement subverted ? 

The office of the President touches the legislative 
power just at one point. As entrusted with the ex- 
ecutive government of the Union, he is expected to 
know what legislation is necessary to the general 
welfare, and therefore it is required of him that “ he 
shall, from time to time, give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Unign, and recommend to 


/erarrives onthe Sabbath, I remember once hearing 


| bright young man called Marx, whom God inpsir-'their consideration such measures as_he shall judge 
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necessary and expedient ;” and for the same reason 
no act of Congress can become a law without his 
approval, except by a two-thirds vote of both houses, 


after reconsideration. 


The Senate, in distinction from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is entrusted with some duties which are 
not legislative ; it becomes 4 judicial body for the 
trial of impeachments ; it shares with the President 
the power of binding the nation by treaties; and it 
is set as a check on the executive power in the mat- 
ter of appointments to office. The constitutional 
arrangement is that the President “shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ” all officers of the United States save 
those whose election is otherwise provided for by 

‘the Constitution. It is worth observing that the 
Senate neither “appoints” nor “ confirms;” the 
President “ nominates ” and afterwards “ appoints ;” 
the necessity of obtaining “the advice and consent 
of the Senate” is merely a check on his power of 


making appointments, 
That appointing power—at least so far as all ad- 
ministrative offices are concerned—is essential to the 
executive power. It cannot be taken away from the 
President and given to the Senate or to Congress 
without subverting the Constitution. According to 
the letter and meaning of the Constitution, no ex- 
ecutive power has been ceded by the States to the 
Union save what is vested in the President. In the 
theory of our government, that one officer is to be 
responsible for the entire administration. All other 
executive officers—whatever duties may be assigned 
to them by the laws—are his subordinates and must 
be responsible to him, as he is responsible to the 
people for them, and may even be impeached by the 
House of Representatives and deposed and disgraced 
by the Senate for any connivance of his at their of- 
ficial misdoings. As all executive power in the gov- 
ernment of the Union is constitutionally his power, 
every other executive officer is necessarily his officer ; 
and therefore the Constitution is careful to say that 
every such officer shall be both nominated and ap- 
pointed by him. His right of nomination is abso- 
lute. Any attempt, however indirect, to divest him 
of that power or to coerce and control him—by 
whatever n.ethod—in the exercise of it, is an out- | 
rage on the Constitution. 

I use great plainness of speech; for the time has 
come which requires plain speaking, if we would 
save our government from sinking into a fathomless 
abyss of corruption. As long ago as when ANDREW 
Jackson was President, the nefarious principle that 
the offices in the gift of the general government are 
so much plunder to be distributed among the lead- 
ers and workers of the victorious party, was frankly 
avowed and proclaimed by a Senator from New 
York, and that principle became thenceforward a 
dominant principle with every political party. Men 
** outside of politics” have been simple enough to 
protest against it as something disgraceful; they 
have abhorred it as making the President, in the ex- 
ercise of his appointing power, a mere trustee for 
the party that elected him, and not much more re- 
spectable than a captain of banditti dividing the 
spoils of a successful raid among his followers, but 
they have protested in vain. Joun C. CaLnovun, 
when he had quarreled with the Jackson party, 
stigmatized it as “held together by the cohesive 
power of public plunder ;” but the principle which 
that stinging phrase described—the principle that 
all offices at the disposal of the President, with all 
their pay 2nd perquisites, and incidental pickings 
‘ and stealings, are “the spoils” which “belong to 
the victors”—has held its ground through nine 
Presidential elections, and is to-day the cohesive 
power of what slang-whangers call “ politics.” The 
voting masses of the people, in every election, vote, 
or think they are voting, simply for principles and 
policies; but the leaders and workers of political 
parties—the slate-makers, the Wire-pullers, the pipe- 
layers, the whippers-in, the drummers and trumpet- 
ers of faction, and most of all the comparatively 
noiseless men through whose hands the great sums 
of money raised for election. expenses reach their 
obscure and undiscoverable destination—are plan- 
ning and working for the spoils. 

Of late this principle has had a new development. 
It is said that President Ltnco.y, finding that the 
government of the country in time of war was as 
much as he could do, without acting as trustee for 
the Republican party in the distribution of “ spoils,” 
relieved himself by a happy expedient. The story 
goes, that in order to escape from the care and vexa- 
tion that might have been as fatal to him as the 
bullet of the assassin afterwards was, he devolved on 
members of Congress the task of deciding among 
rival claimants. Certain offices in each Congres- 
sional district were thus put at the disposal of the 
Representative of that district; and certain higher 
or more lucrative offices in each -State were put at 
the disposal of the Senators from that State—pro- 
vided always that the Representative or Senator 
was of the administration party. Thisarrangement, 
made by President Lixco.n for his own relief from 
# vexatious annoyance under an extraordinary pres- 
sure of public duties, is already hardening into an 
> Pay and in proportion as it becomes an in- 
to corruption in our pub- 

y subverts the wise arrange- 
ment provided by the Constitution. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. . | 


amount of patronage in his district. Certain offices, 


members of Congress are no worse, and may be even 
a little better, than the average of mankind, we 
may say at a venture that in one instance out of five 
the Representative will dispose of the offices with- 
out regard to his personal interests. But in four 
instances out of five what will he do? The spoils 
principle precludes him from asking who will serve 
the public best, and shuts him up to the considera- 
tion of who has the strongest claim on the party. 
He asks, “ Who did most for the party in the last 
election, and who is likely to do most for the party 
in the next election ?” 
the successful candidate at the last election, it hap- 
pens that the man who has the strongest claim on 
the party is just the man who was most serviceable 
to him in the campaign which resulted in his be- 
coming a Member of Congress. In other words, 
there are certain men in his district to whom he is 
indebted for his elevation, and he uses “ the spoils” 
for the payment of those debts. Very naturally he 
desires to be the candidate of the party at the next 
election, and to be a successful candidate ; and very 
naturally*the offices in his district are a fund out of 
which he pays not only for past services but for ser- 
vices yet to be rendered. Almost invariably, hu- 
man nature being as it is, he assumes that the pat- 
ronage in his district is rightfully his, and is to be 
used for his personal advantage and benefit. Is it 
strange if having been thus trained to regard a post- 
‘mastership as legal-tender for past or future ser- 
vices, he sometimes sells a cadetship for ready money? 
What moral difference is there which makes one of 
these transactions more respectable than the other? 
What depth of political corruption is there to which 
our government may not sink, if members of Con- 
gress are empowered to use the offices in their sev- 
eral districts as their own property which they may 
distribute in payment for services rendered to them ? 
In the House of Representatives, the abuse which 
I have described is only a mischievous and danger- 
ous custom. There isan understanding, founded on 
the usage of a few years, that each Representative is 
to distribute certain offices in his district among his 
personal or political friends, though, of course, his 
nominations may be overruled by the constitutional 
power of the President. But in the Senate, the 
abuse has become a positive usurpation—a sort of 
conspiracy to deprive the President of a power 
which is vested in him by the Constitution. It is 
not well remembered that, only a few weeks ago, 
the President’s nomination to an office in one of the 
Northwestern States was rejected because his nomi- 
nee was not also the nominee of one of the Senators 
from that State. The Senator, as the newspapers 
told us, made it a personal matter because he wanted 
that office for a friend and relative of his own; and 
his brother Seuators, by their votes, recognized and 
affirmed the validity of his claim. Was there any 
pretense of an objection to the nominee, other than 
that the President and not the Senator had made 
the nomination? In how many instances since the 
beginning of the session, has the Senate given its 
“consent” to an appointment when the person nomi- 
nated was not nominated by the Senator to whom 
(not by the Constitution but by a perverse usage) the 
appointment belonged?) Nobody has forgotten the 
account which the newspapers gave us of the reason 
why the appointment of Attorney-General Hoar to 
a seat on the bench of the Supreme Ceurt was not 
consented to. What was the reason? Was it that 
he is not a sound and learned lawyer—that he is not 
independent enough—that he is not loyal enough— 
that he is not a member of the Republican party ? 
In all these respects the nomination was most unob- 
jectionable. The difficulty was of another sort. 
Senators had a personal dislike of the nominee—a 
resentment that must be gratified. As the head of 
an executive department, he had asserted his right 
to select his own subordinates, and had given some 
disagreeable evidence that he would not be dictated 
to by Senators in that matter. That was the reason 
why a majority of the conscript fathers would pot 
“advise and consent” to his appointment. Let the 
President learn the lesson. Theoretically he is to 
nominate; but let him take heed how he nominates 
any man without a congé d‘élire from the proper Sen- 
ator. 

Another illustration of the tendency in the Senate 
to usurp the appointing power and to tease the 
President into a surrender of his constitutional right, 
has come under my observation since I began to 
write these strictures. A “special dispatch” from 
Washington to the New York Times of March 16, 
gives certain reasons why the Dominican annexa- 
tion treaty will probably not be ratified by the Sen- 
ate; and the chief of those reasons is “a great deal 
of opposition arising from the indisposition of Sen- 
ators to recognize the wishes of the Administration 
on this question,” the indisposition “ being mainly 
inspired by a@ sense of personal disappointment and 
private grievances regarding the disposition of patron- 
age.” I have nothing to say for or against that 
treaty. There may be good reasons for not ratify- 


‘ 


Under this modern arrangement for the distribu- | 
tion of “the spoils,” a Representative has a certain 


lucrative in various degrees, are to be filled at his 


discretion. What will he do with those offices? 
Taking human nature as it is, and assuming that 


Inasmuch as he was himself 


for the Island of St. Thomas remains in suspense. 
I only call attention to the fact that if what I have 
quoted from the New York Times is not a very gross 
fiction, there is virtually a conspiracy in the Senate 
to wrest from the President his power of nominating, 
and to put that power into the hands of individual 
Senators. Take away from the President his power 
to nominate and he will have no power of appoint- 
ment. Fortunately “Mr. Grant is a dreadfully ob- 
stinate man;” and the people are not a little obsti- 
nate in the belief that he is quite capable of per- 
forming the constitutional duties of the office to 
which he was elected. 

What is the cost of the disagreement between 
the House and the Senate about taking the census? 
Have we not been told that the fundamental differ- 
ence is on the question whether Representatives or 
Senators shall have the “ patronage” of nominating 
the census-takers ? 

Senator TrumMBULL introduced, sometime ago, a 
bill for an act to relieve members of Congress from 
the importunity of office-seekers. Let us have such 
an act—a “ se/f-denying ordinance.” Let us have a 
rule that any Member of Congress who shall recom- 
mend any man to the President for nomination to 
any office, unless the President shall have first in- 
vited him to do so, shall be expelled from his seat, 
and let that rule begin to be applied, and I will 
guarantee that within three weeks afterwards Mr. 
JENCKEs’s Civil Service bill, or something like it, will 
be the law of the land. 


THE BLESSED HOPE. 


BY HANNAH AUGUSTA, 


Heavy Head, in dust laid down, 
Shalt thou wear a heavenly crown? 
Eyes of beauty, sunk in night, 

Shall ye shine with deathless light ? 
Lips so silent, shall ye sing 

Tuneful praises to the King ? 

Shall death's solemn signet be, 

Face belov'd, removed from thee ’ 
Wasted limbs, in pain so long, 

Shall ye yet be full and strong? 
Weary, faltering, erring feet, 

Shall ye press the golden street ? 
Trembling hands, now still and cold, 
Harp and palm-branch shall ye hold? 
Aching Heart, at last so still, 

Shalt thou yet with rapture thrill ? 
Rigid, helpless, precious form, 

With new life and vigor warm, 
Bright as sunset’s golden dyes 

Shalt thou from the dust arise * 


Aye, beloved and honored sire, 
Only in this blessed faith 

Can we from thy grave retire, 
Leaving thee a prey to Death. 
Father dear, a short farewell ; 
Hard and bitter ‘tis to part ; 
Sacred shall thy mem'ry dwell, 
Treasured in each faithful heart. 
Trusting in our Father's God, 
Faithful children may we be— 
Tread the path our father trod, 
And be gathered home to thee. 


—-- 


THE RUIN OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
No. 7.—CHARLES GRAHAM HALPINE,. 


Scarcely a year has passed since the subject of this 
paper, at the early age of thirty-nine, in the full vig- 
or of his intellect and the full strength of his man- 
hood, was taken suddenly from among us, His ir- 
reproachable integrity, the generous impulses of his 
disposition, the versatility of his literary powers, his 
wit and honhomie as a social companion and the ser- 
vices he had rendered his adopted country during 
the war, all alike combined to render his death a 
subject of universal regret and and to give it almost 
a national importance. “No power,” says his inti- 
mate friend and biographer, Mr. Ropert B. Roose- 
VELT, “can bring the bright glance into the eye that 
is dull forever; the smile to the lip that is silent and 
closed ; the glow to the cheek that is cold as marble. 
No words can describe the fascination of his presence, 
nothing explain the force of his persuasive eloquence, 
more powerful in conversation than in declamation. 
The death of no single individual in the community 
would have reached so far, touched so many hearts, 
and affected so many interests. His activity had 
ramified into a thousand directions, and allied him 
with hundreds of public matters, until his death be- 
came a national calamity.” But for stimulants and 
narcotics there is no reason to doubt that General 
HALPIne would have lived to yet higher purposes 
and more solid fame. 

He came of a very talented family, his father, the 
Rev. Haupine, having, as editor of the 
Dublin Evening Mail, gained considerable reputation 
as a writer, more especially as a Protestant controver- 
sialist. He was a beneficed clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church, which Mr. GLApstoneE has disestab- 
lished. His son, CHARLES GranamM HALPINE, a 
graduate of the University of Dublin, adhered 

through life to the form of religion in which he had 

been educated, although, connecting himself when 

commencing his political and journalistic career with 

what was known as the “ Young Ireland Party,” he 

held opinions far removed from those of his father. 

He commenced his political action in this country 

as private secretary to StepHeN A. Doveias, How 

far his religious antecedents would have affected his 
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known to the masses of his countrymen, it is im 
sible to\ say. But he had taken their hearts } 
storm as “Miles OReilly,” the imaginary priy 
ate 
of the Forty-seventh New York” regiment. His 
triotic lyrics and the sympathy of that wit and a 
petuous generosity which are characteristic of his 
countrymen, made him the poet-laureate of the Nee 
York Democracy. He was the cloquent interpreter 
of those profound feelings which the civil wa, he. 
tween the North and the South gave birth to, jy), 
poems display a marvellous versatility, and are equal. 
ly potent in moving us to tears or laughter, Naty. 
rally of a mercurial and sanguine temperament, hig 
efforts exhibit the inequality inseparable from such 
a nature. His habits, induced probably by this wan; 
of equanimity, contributed in turn to contirm jy 
Some of the poems contained in the “Poetical Wor” 
collected by Mr. RoosEvE xt, after his death, do nos 
merit, it appears to us, a more enduring place than 
the poet’s corner of a newspaper. But there gy 
others that indicate true poetic genius and entit}) 
their author to “a name to live.” There is a relj. 
gious spirit, free at once from cant or affectation, jy 
many of them, as well as a noble patriotism and Joye 
of liberty—perhaps, indeed, these latter cannot exis, 
without religion. Many of his finer poems wer 
written with a brave and sacred purpose. His widely. 
quoted poem in the Tribune: , 


“ Tear down the flaunting lie, 
_ Halt mast the starry flag, 
Insult no sunny sky 
With hate’s polluted rag ;"’ 


| was a prophetic harbinger of negro emancipation, 


More than once indeed were the colored people in. 
debted to his generous pen. “ The most remarkable 
evidence,” says Mr. RoosEveEtt, “of his ability to 
effect a purpose, even when that purpose was an en- 
tire revulsion of public sentiment, is furnished by 
his song, ‘Sambo’s Right to be Kilt.” That was 
written to accustom the Irish—who had so great a 
prejudice against the negro that they did not like 
him even to be killed in the company of white sol- 
diers—to the idea of negro regiments. Its effect 
was as astonishing as its arguments were wnanswer- 
able. Regiments of blacks were directly and indi- 
rectly a necessity of Northern success, and their pos- 
sibility was mainly due to the wondrously skillful 
pen of General HALPINE.” 


the age, it is impossible to deny that he had great 
poetic talent, and that his thoughts rather than their 
metrical clothing entitle him to the description of a 
“Man of Genius.” Had he possessed greater oppor- 
tunities for elaboration and retirement, and had he 
lived longer, and cultivated more serious introspec- 
tien, we cannot doubt that Haupime would have 
left behind him works of far deeper value than the 
volume of “waifs and strays” his biographer lis 
edited. The dread propensity of his later years is 
the inexorable foe of continuous and lofty musings. 
Genius, under its influence, shoots comet - like 
athwart the page, and passes away with the dark- 
ness. But six weeks before his death, General Hat- 
PINE, then recovering from nervous prostration, 
signed a pledge of abstinence. Had he kept it, he 
would be here to-day. It appears from Mr.Roosrveits 
memoir that opiates, not alcohol, were the immedi- 
ate cause of his death; probably, as in many other 
instances, the one habit preceded the other till a 
length both became fastened on the victim, tamper 
ing with his life. 

“He had always suffered at times from insomnia, 
or want of ability to sleep. It had been his habit to 
write without cessation for many hours, often for 
several days and nights in succession, without rest. 
until his brain was in so nervously excited a condi- 
tion that sleep was absolutely banished. Then « 
nervine or soporific was absolutely necessary to pro 
duce a normal condition of his system. At times 
he took opiates, but of late he had used ether or 
chloroform. His medical studies gave him some 


* * * * and he used them upon himself to pro- 
duce lethargy and sleep, or even to dull pain. 
“For some two weeks before his death he had 
been in perfect health, in excellent spirits, and in 
capital working condition. Early in the last week 
of his life he had written his poem commemorative 
of the Irish Legion, and on his final Saturday he was 
at the office of The Citizen until about two o'clock, 
in gayer humor and more genial mood than usual, 
although he was invariably a charming companion. 
Later he was attacked with violent pain in the head, 
and he had recourse to chloroform, The apothecary, 
by a well-intentioned but unfortunate error, gave 
him a diluted article which had no effect, and which 
he detected as deficient in strength. Then he sent 
for more, and under the delusion that it also was 
weak or adulterated, while it was actually of full 
strength, inhaled too much of it and became insen- 
sible. Thus, by a mere accident, a most important 
life was taken away from the public at its period of 
greatest usefulness.” 

The insomnia from which Hauprne suffered is n° 
doubt often produced by excessive mental labor and 


tension of the brain. It is also a Nemesis that fol- 
lows habitual stimulation, whether by alcohol, 0 pium 
or the excessive use of tobacco. None but those whe 
suffer from it can realize its misery. CoLERIDGE, We 


ing it—especially while the treaty with Denmark 


election to the office of Register, had they been 


remember, said, “ It is the howling wildernese of sleep 


While we cannot rank him with the first poets of 


knowledge of the power of these dangerous drugs 
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jhat I dread,” agonized as his sleep was by the ghast- 
ly dreams of opium ; but to too many the dreadful 
wilderness of the brain is not sleep, but the want of 
it, To lie awake, hour by hour, as the clock ticks 
and the winds moan and the pitying stars look down 
upon the earth, and turn from side to side in rest- 
less agony of thought, weary with a life-weariness, 
in all the desolateness of unrest, the body tired out 
put the brain keeping an eternal sentry, to think 
without an object and pray without an answer of 
repose—this is the whirlwind that we reap when we 
ceek the “balm of Gilead” in brandy or in laudanum. 
Let the man who has for twenty years been an invet- 
eratesmoker eschew tobacco for a week, and unless his 
nerves are made of more than mortal stuff, he will en- 
dure an atheism of the spirit and a desolation of 
thought that will make the hours of darkness horrible 
for many a night. Oh, what joy to such a one when 
the gray morning light begins to steal into the room! 
Not more surely will God “avenge his own elect,” 
than Nature her violated laws. Relapse on the part 
of those poor. suffering beings who are trying to re- 
form, is, we believe, induced by sleeplessness more 
than by any other cause, One glass, or a few drops 
must be taken “only to quiet the nerves,” and the 
Demon, hating disembodiment, chuckles as he says, 
«J will return to my house whence I came out,” and 
the world cries, ‘‘ Ilow little resolution! what a la- 
mentable weakness!” Yes, it is weakness, the will 
and life-power are prostrate, the poison that created 
the disease can alone alleviate itstorments. Yet if 
in God’s strength we do hold on, a blessed victory 
will assuredly be ours. One who endured weeks of 
this sleeplessness on giving up opium has said that 
he lay “with the eyes closed in harmony with the 
deadly stillness, all created nature seemed annihilat- 
ed, except my single, suffering self, lying in the midst 
of a boundless void.” It isa true description of the 
utter loneliness and desolation which the sufferer ex- 
periences, 
To those, if there are any of our readers who groan 
under this insomnia, we would add a few words of 
kindly counsel. Where no cause for it exists in pre- 
vious habits, it is, as Dr. attests, 
a frequent forerunner of insanity. But where the 
cause of it is traceable to continuous study or liter- 
ary work at night, or to drinking, opium-eating, or 
excessive smoking, the curative process, however 
painful, is in ourown power. Nature will at length 
come mercifully to our aid, when we least hope it. 
The great thing is to be yatient and to bring our 
mind under tranquilizing influences. Works of an 
exciting nature should be discarded as night comes 
on. To the sleepless thinker we believe no litera- 
ture of any land has the soothing melody in it of 
David's Psalms. They help us to lay our soul calm- 
ly before the feet of God. There is an exquisite mel- 
ancholy of contrition in them, alternating with glad 
bursts of adoration and fresh hopes, that breathe in- 
to our spirit a contagion of peace. As their author 
said of other scriptures, * Mine eyes prevent the night 
watches that I may meditateon Thy Word,” so may 
we say of the calm spiritual songs of the “ sweet 
singer of Israel.” There are some hymns also that 
are sweet companions in the night. The Evening 
Hymn of good old Bishop KEN is one of those sim- 
ple medicines : 
“* When 1n the night I sleepless lie 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply.” 
Some of the verses of KesLE are not less tranquil- 
izing. We remember an old college professor who 
from severe study suffered from insomnia. He wrote 
a letter to a friend, nearing the grave, as he was, 
which we read. It spoke of the great comfort he 
had found in whispering the words of a hymn of 
some writer whose name he did not know: 
‘When courting slumber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad thoughts cumber 
My weary mind; 
The thought will cheer me 
That Thou art near me 
Whose ear to hear me 
Is well inclined. 
My soul thou keepest, 
Who never sleepest, 
"Mid gloom the deepest, 
There's light above ; 
Thine Eyes behold me, 
Thine Arms enfold me, 


Thy Word has told me 
‘God is Love!” 


} “He healeth those,” said David, “that are broken 
in heart, and giveth medicine to heal their sickness.” 
The medicine that God gives to those that seek Him 
is better than strong drink, better than opium, bet- 
ter than the chloroform, of which Harrie died. 
While we honor genius, and lament a noble life un- 
timely ended, it is spurious charity to conceal a fail- 
'ng or to withhold from others a lesson and a warn- 
ing the forgiven dead would be first to wish pro- 
claimed. It is thus that they yet speak and impart 
sublimer teachings than when on earth. And as we 
think of Hatprxe the closing words of his own 
* Vesper Hymn” come back to us, sadly but not dis- 


Palringly : 
- “ A darker shade, a denser gloom 

Desceads on all the folded flowers, 

While silent as the voiceless tomb, 
Above them roll the midnight hours: 

To-morrow’s dawn and their perfn7ue 
Again will fill their glowing bo — 

Lord, after death so bid us bloom, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TO-NIGHT. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

To-night the solemn waters’ pulsing sheen 
Shall lave the lonely bases of dark scars, 
What time the vapory purple glides between 

Dim corridors of stars. 


To-night bereath her window I shall stand, 

Her rose-wreathed window where she cannot come, 
While husky-throated crickots fill the land, 

And odorous airs are dumb. 


To-night the low, late moon shall dawn and spill 
Her placid. splendors on the throbbing sea, 

And angel-eyes shall gaze and gaze their fiJl 
Dewn from the stars on me! 


SHRUB WE KRUB. 


BY E. ADAMS, 

Tourists write of a beautiful rill in Barbary which 
falls into a large basin, where travelers quench their 
thirst and refresh their weary camels. The name of 
this basin is “ Shrub we Krub,” “ Drink and Away.” 
This name is given to it to notify strangers that 
banditti are near. It virtually says: “Let not the 
pilgrim tarry here. Rest not under the trees. Lin- 
ger not to enjoy the sparkling rill, Drink and be 
gone.” 
The Christian journeys in a region of alternate 
grief and joy, of want and abundance, of pleasant 
fountains and tracts of barrenness, There are springs 
which, if his hps touch them, he takes in death. 
Others are open for his health and comfort. He may 
drink at their clear brim and bless the Giver. But 
peril lurks even there. So encircled are they by 
robbers of the spiritual life, that he can indulge in 
no repose, no lasting regalement. “ Shrub we Krub,” 
he must “ drink and away.” 
Three forms of good offer themselves to man—the 
good of pleasure, the good of utility, and the good 
of virtue. In this last is embraced, piety, true re- 
ligion. The good of pleasure, although the lowest 
form, is a reality. God has given us attributes 
which warrant the enjoyment of pleasure. It is 
good for the little child to play, to throw glittering 
bubbles in the air, but it would not be good for him 
to do it constantly, to love the pleasure so intensely 
as to turn from what gs demanded for his better 
being. We may please the palate With gushing 
truits of the orchard, and clusters of the vine; we 
may look on the beautiful in nature and art. We 
may open our ear to melodies and feel the grand 
concert of earth, and ocean, and constellations set to 
music as for the ear of God. But it were perilous 
to our higher being to surrender our hearts and 
lives to the beautiful, to pleasant sounds, to the re- 
galement of sense. We should ascertain what our 
nature most needs. While taste may, within certain 
limits, be safely cultivated, the less pronounced and 
less powerful faculty in any man needs special care. 
The mind that runs to logic requires a flash of wit, 
a beam of poetic inspiration. The gorgeous fancy 
needs a check from reason. There is in the govern- 
ment of our emotional nature and in our moral 
being, as in the motions of the planets, a just middie, 
a resultant way, where conflicting forces are balanced, 
and where the soul moves normally and therefore in 
safety. And when in our pathway toward perfec- 
tion we find a vice sheltered beneath a virtue, or, by 
the fountain of blessing, some power lurking for our 
life, we may well think of the rill in Barbary— 
Drink and Away.” 
Wealth is good. “God giveth man riches.” 
ABRAHAM and SoLtomon were rich. Many good 
men in our time are rich. They ought to be so. 
They are using their wealth for God and souls. The 
poor call them blessed. But let them step beyond 
this Divine rule—“ using this world as not abusing 
it "—and the fountain of good conceals a demon, 
who may spring on them as they stoop to drink. 

Home is a fountain of good, both of pleasure and 
utility. How many little rills fall and sparkle there! 
Rills of love, of service, of sympathy, of mutual 


tiny feet and the laughter of young hearts. God 
opened this fountain for you. Largely, thankfully 
drink from it. But not forever. You are a wan- 
derer, and although at home, your thoughts and 
activities must of necessity be often elsewhere. You 
may not, without interruption, abide there. You 
have a great work for God and for the world. 
“ Drink and away.” 


virtue into the lower. 


Drink at no fountain that is polluted by sin. 


hopes and cares; rills that tinkle from the steps of | he. 


The highest good is the spiritual ; all other is at 
best subsidiary. This highest good diffuses its own 
The good of pleasure is more 
genuine and enduring when attached to the good of 
holiness. The good of utility is more useful if used 
by the divine. Our sensations and powers of ac- 
quisition and application serve a nobler end in the 
economy of life, if gratified within the limits of vir- 
tue. Eat, drink, laugh, sing, play. Let your whole 
nature bound into joy, and your heart dance within 
you; but not at the expense of true soberness. 
Linger 
not even at the springs of innocent pleasure. It 
may grow into evil. The fallen angel watches the 
fountain of life. But-we may not chill our hearts 
and lose our courage by thinking of this, and fear- 


may bestow. Our works shall engage our thoughts 
and faculties, and banishapprehension. Keep doing 
and you will have less watching. God will take care 
of his worker and lead him, if weary and worn, to 
ample refreshment and safe repose. 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN, 


— 


THE DEACON’S BISLE CLASS. 


My Dear Editor: 
A few Sabbaths ago Deacon S. commenced a Bi- 
ble-class. It is held Sabbath afternoon and all the 
members of the congregation are invited to attend 
it. Last Sunday afternoon, I told my wife I believ- 
ed Ishould go over and sce the Deacon in his new 
role. The Deacon is universally called “odd.” He 
does almost nothing as other people do; but if his 
ideas are sometimes impracticabie, they are at least 
never conventional. I feel pretty sure of getting 
some new thoughts and having an interesting time; 
and I was not disappointed. 
I arrived a little late. The lecture-room was pret- 
ty well filled, and the audience assembled were sing- 
ing a hymn asl entered. This hymn and a short 
prayer constituted the opening service. 
“Our theme,” said the Deacon, after the opening 
prayer, “I will say for the benefit of those who were 
not here last Sunday, is the Life of Christ. Last 
Sunday, we considered very briefly the meaning of 
the prophecies of the Messiah. To-day we take up 
the story of Christ’s birth. The first question on 
my docket is, ‘ Where was Christ born?’ Who has 
the answer to that question ?” 
A lad in the back part of the room put up his 
hand. 
I ought to say that the class contained members 
of both sexes and all ages, from old father Hares, 
who has already passed his three score years and ten, 
to Toumy H——, who knows more wickedness at 
fourteen than most men do at forty, and whom no 
one can do anything with except the Deacon. A 
little over half the class were ladies. There were 
one or two entire families present. 
“ Well, Master Harpcap?” said the Deacon, 
Master Hanrpcap replied by reading from his Tes- 
tament, “ Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea, inthe days of Herop the king, there came 
wise men from the East to Jerusalem.” 
“Very well,” said the Deacon, and where was 
Bethlehem of Judea.” 
Master HarpcapP was not ceftain. He thought it 
was in Judea. 
Somebody else said Southern Judea; somebody 
else, how far it was from Jerusalem ; somebody else, 
how large it was; somebody else, what sort of a 
place it was; and finally the Deacon told a little 
about its history. In short, there was a general con- 
versation on Bethlehem which exhausted this topic 
before the Deacon passed to the next question. 
“Who was Hreop?” 
A young lady with a very crimson face and a very 
low vojce, read, evidently from a paper, an answer 
to this inquiry, which opened the way to a very 
general discussion concerning the political condition 
of Judea and its relations to Rome. Thus each for- 
mal question led to a score that were informal. The 
Deacon was continually appealed to for information 
or his opinion, but rarely vouchsafed either. The 
question put to him he always put again to the class, , 
and only answered it when no one else could do so. 
The hour was consumed in discussing the visit of 
the Wise Men. The Deacon announced the topic for 
the next Sabbath, the visit of the Shepherds. He 
then took from his Bible a sheet of note paper. It 
contained about a dozen questions. He read them 
aloud. As he read, nearly al] the class copied them 
on paper they had brought. Atthe same time he 
distributed to different members of the class about 
a dozen slips of paper. What was in them at the 
time I did not know—could only surmise. As we 
walked home together I asked him and hetold me. 
“They are the questions for next Sunday,” said 


Then, at my request, he explained his theory and 
| his method. 
} “There are two objects,” said he, “to be attained 
by a Bible class. One is to instruct the scholars. 
That is done about as well by a lecture. The other 
is to make them study for themselves. A teacher 
ought always to determine beforehand what he de- 
termines to do. I am trying to do the latter.” 

“You do not use a question book ?” said I, inter- 
rogatively. 

“No,” said he. “There is one radical difficulty 
in question books. If the questions are easy they do 
not require study. If they are difficult the scholars 
will not study them.” 

“ But the class without a question book, or a ques- 
tion paper, almost always degenerates into a lecture, 
sooner or later,” said I. 


everybody to study the whole lesson no one studies 
any part of it. I have hit onthe expedient of writ- 
ten questions to remedy that difficulty.” 
“ And how does it work ?” said I. 
“Tt isas yet too soon,” he replied, “ to tell with 
what success. But the modus operandi is this: I 


| fages in this plan. 


“T know it,” said he. “ Whatis ali 
ness is nobody’s, business. It being the duty of 
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zen questions—su¢h as will open topics which will 


exhaust the theme for the day. These I distribute, 
as you saw me do to-day, to individual members. 


[adapt them, as far as practicable, to individual 
characters and capabilities. There are two advan- 
First, it gives to certain persons 
individual responsibilities. It is, for example, not 
ny duty but Miss C's to bring, next Sunday, an 
iccount of shepherds and shepherd-life in the East. 
she knows that the class look to her. So far as that 
subject is concerned she is the teacher. And she 
will study it up, and remember it, too.” 
“And what. is the other advantage ?” said I, 
“It gives courage to the faint-hearted,” he replied. 
‘I never could get an answer inthe common method 
out of Miss W——, who read that admirable answer 
to-day about Herop. She dared not trust herself, 
30 she wrote out her answer and read it, and a cap- 
ital one it was, too.” 
“ There is one difficulty about your plan,” said I. 
“The twelve to whom you give questions, will study 
them, but the rest will not study them at all,” 
“T was afraid it would work so,” replied the Deas 
con, * but it has produced the opposite effect. The 
members of the class, almost without exception, 
bring their pencils and paper, and take down the 
questions, as you saw them doto-day. It was their 
own idea, not mine. I think the individual respon- 
sibility spurs upeven those who are not individually 
responsible.” 
The plan was, in its details, somewhat newto me; 
and seemed to me to rest on sound philosophy.- In 
fact, I found that when the Deacon asked me, as he 
did, to give his class some information about the en- 
rollment or taxation—whichever it was—which call- 
ed Josep and Mary to Bethlehem, and the Roman 
system of taxing and census-taking under which 
that event occurred, the question, because it was 
specific and definite, was one to which I personally 
addressed myself with more interest than I have or- 
dinarily felt in Bible-class interrogatories. At all 
events, the Deacon’s Bible-class is certainly, so far, 
both in numbers and interest, a remarkable success; 
though whether it is due to the teacher or the meth- 
od I will not undertake to say. Perhaps to both. 
Yours, &c. Latcus. 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


‘Christian Work. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED ©. BOR 


In a series of articles written on “ The Social Evil,” 
I have tried to show its terrible extent, its causes, and 
the principles which must underlie apv successful 
attempt to deal with it on a broad scale. Other papers, 
written by men who have given much thought and 
labor to the subject, have appeared in the religious 
press. We have hoped thereby to gain the ear of the 
public, and interest them in a movement enlisting some 
of the first men of the city which seeks to raise up a 
harrier against it, and sulve the prublem by prevention 
rather than cure. 

It was shown, we think, that toreach our object on 
a broad scale, we were compelled to to some kind 
of institution. 


THE NAME 


Is a matter of no little importance. It must be signifi. 
capt, and yet not such asto convey a sigma, hat 
selected after much thought was. *“*The New York 
Association for the Protection of Young Women.” 


THE OBJECT. 


1. To assist and provide training in tLe means of 
self-support for women of reputadle character, 

2. To aid and reform those distinctively known as 
fallen. 

THE PRACTICAL MEANS. 


1. A House of Directim, and connected therewith 
An Office of Information for E e7 8. 

To this place a applicants would come, and from it 
every subject of the asseciation would be sent out. 
Each case was to be examined carefully. Should the 
woman profess good character, and that she was able 
to earn her livelihood, her reference and antecedents 
as to character and ability were to be sigorous/y serutin- 
ized. If ail was right, she would be dudurxed and 
referred directly to the employment office. This was 
free of expense both to applicants and employers. This 
fact would naturally attract many; and it would be 
easy to set the standard higb. If the wox.an’s charac- 
ter would not bear inspection, or she was not competent 
for her trade or business, she would be sent to une or 
the other of the following institutions. 

2. A House, or Llouses of Training. 

Here is the vital puinut of the entire system. The 
various means of woman's skilled self-support, as we 
have sketched them out. were to be carefully taught. 
Trainiog for household duties and the various branches 
of domestic service was to be insisted on with those 
who sought that mode of life. All work was to be 
efficiently and thoroughly done. 

This it was felt would insure success. The lack of 
thoroughly competent laborers in every form ot woman's 
work is ovly too well kuown. Every lady knows how 
difficult it is to get a good milliner, or dress-maker, or 
domestic : and every employer will tell you that his best 
or even fair hands are tew. In London an institution 
workipg among the lower Class of mdnight mission 
cases, by insisting on this principle, has acquired such 
a reputation among employers that every subject they 
can turp out is eagerly engaged at high wages weeks 


ead. 

3. A Ilome for the Reformation of the Fullen, 

This was to embody the same system of careful 
training. In both these training schools an account was 
to be opened with each woman. Half of her earnings 
went tothe institution as an offset to ber board and 
clothing, and balf was placed to ber credit to be paid 
when she left. She would thus go out into the world to 
begin a new life with a trade and a considerable sum in 


hand. 
“There was to be a careful classification ; two at most 


When no frost chills, no tempest lowers!” 


ing. It need not overshadow our faith and joy. ; 
‘Let ws look at the good we possess, the good we | study the Jesson a week in advance—write out 9 do- 
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proficiency in work and improvement in character ; 
and the woman would be advanced or turned back 
accordingly. 

Beyond and above all these temporal aids, we hoped 
to instill the fear and the love of God. We have little 
faith in any reformation which is not built on that 
Rock Foundation. 

When it was judged best that a woman should go 
out, she would be sent to the House of Direction, 
either to go directly to a place, or to the House of 

i for further instruction. 


LOCATION. 


The House of Direction and Empioyment Agency, 
and the Training Houses should be in the city; refer- 
ence being had to the convenience of employers, and 
ready access to the various trades. 

The Home for the Fallen should be in the country ; 
secluded, and yet of such ready access that materials 
and work could be sent easily to and fro. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


A Board of Managers of influential business men to 
guide its financial affairs. : 

Another of ladies to attend to the internal arrange- 
ments. 

These to represent all Evangelical denominations. 


ONLY HALF SAVED. 


There exists among Temperance Reformers a very 

large class who seem by their conduct to inquire, ‘*‘ Am 
I my brother's keeper?” Who seem somehow to con- 
ceive that their whole duty is done when they have 
simply started a person toward a moral and virtuous life. 
Let us suppose a case by way of illustration. A pleas- 
ure-seeking youth, on a bright summer's day gets into 
a boat above Niagara, to have a row: he sails out upon 
the placid stream, and becoming warm and weary with 
rowing, he allows the boat to float leisurely along with 
the rippling tide until he is unconsciously borne into 
the swifter current, and rapidly approaching the fall. 
On the shore a man spies his peril, and calling out at 
the same time, hurls with his strong arm a line within 
his reach. Terrified’ by the nearness of danger, the 
boatman seizes it with a death-like grasp, and the shore- 
man pulls, and pulls, and pulls, until he has brought 
the boat out of the stronger into the weaker current 
near the shore. At this juncture the shoreman drops 
the line, and says, *‘ My good fellow, I have helped 
you so far, now help yourself.” Nothing daunted, 
the almost rescued youth plies the oar, but weakened 
with fright and exertion, his physical energies relax. 
Every muscle in his body quivers, the oar moves heay- 
ily, the strokes are halting and spasmodic, the boat 
ceases to move forward, it begins to go backward more 
and more, until the shooting current strikes the stern, 
twirls it into the speeding rapid, and darting on swift- 
er, swifter, swifter, despair stares from the youth's 
countenance, and with a wild shriek, he and his boat 
are swept over the falls into the gulf below. Whose is 
the fault? A wretch! a murderer! is the verdict from 
ten thousand hearts upon the shoreman. But how 
many in our organizations for the reform of inebriates 
are as neglectful of those they undertake to save as was 
this shoreman? Many will persuade the drunkard to 
sign the pledge, and then leave him to drift wherever 
influences and circumstances may carry him. Now, 
the pledge is that line which you throw to an imperiled 
man. “here inheres no property of redemption in it 
only as itis made the medium through which redemp- 
tive influence is exerted. And if, after a drunkard is 
induced to sign the pledge, we neglect and ignore him, 
and he becomes a cast-away, it is no less our remissness 
than his weakness that destroys him. If we have a 
proper solicitude in the reformation of the drunken 
and besotted, we shall not neglect them, much less 
abandon them. 

Coming into new social relations, and striving to re- 
gain their manhood and to become virtuous and re- 
spectable men, these inebriates expect aid and sympa- 
thy from those who profess to be their friends. And 
itis often when they are ignored, when sympathies 
and encouragements are withdrawn, that these drunk- 
ards, yearning for reform, become despondent, and 
lurch back into sottish dissipation and dissolute life. 
It has happened to me to see the rum-shattered victim, 
trembling in every limb and joint, stand before a body 
of professed philanthropists, and with a suffused eye 
and tremulous voice plead in earnest want for aid and 
sympathy. And I have seen the very men who prom- 
ised to answer those appeals turn the cold shoulder to 
him the next day in the street. It is this pretentious 
and detestable deceitfulness that is driving the weak 
and timid by scores back into the haunts of sin and 
the ways of perdition. In that great day of revelation 
we shail marvel at the multitudes who have been lost 
on account of the negligence and the petty pride of 
. those who promised to aid and sustain them. To help 
the weak, to assist the morally frail in their steppings 
towards reform, and virtuous strength, ought to be the 
care and labor of every worker for the redemption of 

K. C. K, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
APPROPRIATING FAITH. 


Fripay Eveninea, March 25, 1870, 


I will read part of a letter which I have received, 
and which will form the basis of my remarks to night : 


" earnest desire is to be a Christian woman; and to f, 
that ye I read my Bible regularly, sometimes endeostention: 
ly ; at other times with little or no interest. I believe most heart- 
ily in the efficacy of prayer, I have so many times experienced its 
biessings. lam often moved to prayer after reading the Bible ; 
_ and oftentimes such a rush of feeling sweeps over me, that I seem 

to lose hold of my present surroundings, and, as it were, belong to 
some other sphere, feeling happier for many an hour afterwards. 
I then feel very much encouraged, and think that, with unceasing 
prayer, I shall become converted. But then come days of gloom 
and doubt, when all prayer seems only lip-service ; when all things 
seem to be a task, and nothing 1s satisfying. 

‘I come to you, as a little child would go its father, f 
and counsel in its hour of need What is it I lack ? "steams 
persistency ; for I persevere, even, as I said before, when I feel 
no interest. — It is not faith; for 1 believe, with all my heart, in 

rs, fi & encouraged and strengthened by them. W 
make it clear to me what I must dot” — 

* T have hesitated about sending this note, for I fear it wo 
seem childish te you; but 1 believe, and know, I could be the 
meaus of oringing three others to Jesus’ feet, if I could once find 


the Way mys 
If, instead of going to Jesus’ feet j | 
r you would go to 
= ace heart, 1 think you would hit it a good deal better. 
pee is _ trouble; you have been trying to go to the 
S Zeet ; you have been groveling, when he was 


come to him, and if they are in 4 converted state, then 


while yet they are afar off, while they are enemies, 
long before they are converts, Christ loves them; and 
that this foregoing love of Christ is the ve 


thing more, and why they strive for anything more. 
The love of Christ is not, therefore, something that 

is to be dependent upon your performance, It is a love 

that hangs over us night and day, just as the sun hangs 


they see ; whether they go out of doors or stay and 
hide themselves in the house, the sun goes on shining 
in all bis fullness. And the love of Christ is immeas- 
urable. It pours abroad for all; and whoever will, let 
him come and take it frecly. 

But let us look a little more at this, in detail. 

She desires to be a Christian woman. She is appa- 
rently intelligent and educated, and competent, there- 
fore, to form a reasonable opinion of her own state. 
She is willing to take any steps that are required. She 
is so constantly interested in the matter, that she can- 
not throw it off, for a single day. And at last she is so 
earnestly moved as to write to her pastor to get inform- 
ation. oe in prayer, and testing it: at times 
kindled and lifted up above the ordinary experiences of 
prayer; comforted by, the society of Christians, and in 
their fellowship, she asks, ‘‘ What shall I doto be a 
Christian?” You are one, or else there is no such 
thing. You area Christian. ‘‘ Well why, then, am I 
in the dark?” Because you insist upon being in the 
dark. 

A man is left an heir to a hundred thousand dollars, 
and he gets a letter which says, ‘‘ So-and-so bas be- 
queathed you such and such properties; and by calling 
at such a place in New York, you will get the evidences 
and documents; and I have arranged so that you will 
receive the properties.” He reads the letter, and is 
overjoyed for an instant, and jumps up and down, and 
says, ‘‘ Now I shall be able to help my friends ; I shall 
no longer be cramped in this way—but then I believe 
it is alla hoax. I donot believe it is so, after all.” 
And down go his spirits. By-and-by he reads the letter 
again, and says, ** Weil, it may be so;” and there is a 
momentary lightening of his spirits again. And then 
he says, ** No, itisnotso. It is not my luck. Ido 
not believe it isso. Ido not fecl that itis so.” And 
so, on the whole, he feels that it is not so, more than he 
feels that itis so. And, with this letter in his hand, he 
goes about with all the spirit of a pauper in him; be- 
cause whatever enjoyment there is to be obtained from 
wealth depends upon your feeling that it is yours, and 
taking it, ae ea it, using it. 

Now, this person holds the Lord Jesus Christ's letter, 
stating that she is made an heir with him to an eternal 
inheritance—to the glory and the ee of God. 
She reads that letter, and sometimes she fecls that what 
it says isso, and is lifted up by it. And then that 
feeling goes away, and down go her spirits. 

Well, what can Ido tohelp you? Youbelieve your- 
self to be sinful; you believe yourself to need the for- 
giveness of God, and you ask that forgiveness in sim- 
plicity and childlike sincerity. You have in your hand 
the testimony (the word of God) that Jesus Christ loves 


account of what he himself is. It is his nature to be 
so affectionate and generous and soul-pouring; he is 
by his own nature so full of love that he looks upon 
your condition while yet you are in an imperfect and 
sinful state, and loves you, and wants you, and hassent 
ou the promise that if you will only believe that this 
is 80, and take it as so, he will ‘fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing.” The trouble is that you will 
not take it so. 

**What would you do,” you ask me, ‘‘in such a 
case as this ?” 

If this person should come to me there might be 
some modification in the advice that I should give. 
When I saw the person I might find out some things 
that have not been stated. I cannot, therefore, tell ex- 
actly what direction I should give if I knew all the 
facts; but as near as I can tell from the information 
already obtained, I should say, to such a person as that, 
You are a Christian. All you have to do is to take it 
for granted that you are Christ's. You do not love sin. 
You are endeavoring tolive so as to overcome every 
known sin. You do desire, above all things, to obey 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is your purpose to continue 
in this mind as long as you live. That being your feel- 
ings, you have aright to look up to Jesus, and say, 
“Thou art mine.” This very foretaste of Christian 
joy, this very yearning for more, and this very longing 
for advice, all of them are evidences that Christ is cal- 
ling to you. What you need to do, is, not to stop any 
more to think about yourself, but to go right forward 
in the Christian life in your household, in your daily 
business, wherever you are. Whether you are labor- 
ing for other people, as you have opportunity, or what- 
ever you are doing, take the sphere in which God’s 
providence has cast your lot, and go right forward, and 
say, “Iam Christ's little child. He has redeemed my 
soul, and I am blessed in his love. I rejoice, therefore, 
in the Lord.” Appropriate that which comes to you. 
Take it to yourself, and believe it to be true. 

As to the rest of the letter, there is only one criticism 
that I would make. This writer is evidently living 
upon moods. When she feels good, she thinks she is a 
Christian ; and when she does not feel good, she thinks 
she isnotone. But I am a citizen of America, not 
simply when I have a glow of patriotism, but when I 
am asleep, or when Iam sick. I am a citizen on the 
Fourth of July; but I am ne more a citizen then, than 
I am on the fifth, or on the sixth, though I make a great 
deal more ado about it. I ama citizen of this country ; 
that is, I am content to live in this country, 1 am wil- 
ling to obey its laws, and my heart goes out toward it 
because it is my country; but my being a citizen does 
not depend upon my moods of exaltation, of enthusi- 
asm, and of patriotism. And a man is Christ’s, not 
because he feels so very much lifted up, but because 
his reason, his judgment, and his heart, have 
together to accept the commandments of Christ, and 
the person of Christ, as their chief, and because he is 
determined, by the help of God, to live in this mind all 
the days of his life. It is that act of the will, that 
choice, which gives men the evidence that they are 
Christians, and makes them Christians. 

When, therefore, you say that some days, you read 
the Bible, and like it—so do I; that some te you 
read the Bible, and do not see anything in it—so dol; 
that some days you enjoy prayer—so do I; that some 
days you do not—nor do I. d with everybody it is 
just so. And so it will be until people are balanced so 
exactly that there is no rising too high or falling too 
low—so it will be, in other words, to the end of the 
world. And it is not safe for persons to judge whether 
ond are Christians or not by watching their transient 


Suppose you should do by your friends as you are 
doing by your Bible, by prayer, and by the Loid Jesus 
Christ? You say, “I thought I was an affectionate 
“oe I thonght I did love my mother. When I got 

€ yesterday, I was glad as I could be to see her, 


‘ 


and I thought I never would be done putting my arms 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The particular difficulty which most men feel, under 
such circumstances as this, is, that Christ will love 
them'upon a condition ; that if they repent, if they 


he will love them: whereas, the Scripture truth is, that 


cause of 
their feeling, and the very reason why they desire any- | y 


in the atmosphere. Whether men are blind, or whether 


}and your solemn and settled 


around her neck; but I do not feel now as I did yester- 
day. I am afraid my heart is growing cold.” You 
scarcely think anything about your mother to-day. The 
next day your feelings go up a little higher, and you 
say, ‘‘I do feel as though I loved my mother. The 
next day, perhaps, is a day of a great deal of excite- 
ment, anda great deal of irregularity; and, the day 
following, it may be that you do not love anybody— 
ou do not care for bird, nor for cat, nor for dog, nor 
for your brothers and sisters, and you feel as though 
you were made of putty; and looking at that expert- 
ence, you feel as though you never had a friend in the 
world, and as though you did not care whether you 
ever did have. 

People look at themselves in that way in respect to 
religion. It is never safe for you to judge of your con- 
dition as a Christian by the way you feel to-day or to. 
morrow, this hour or the next hour. Take a view of 
the purpose of your life; of what is your judgment, 
etermination for life; 
and then look at the general cOurse you are’ pursuing, 
and at the general average of your experience, and not 
at those minute and always oscillating experiences. It 
is never safe to judge by these transient evidences. 
You should judge, rather, by the great permanent ten- 
dencies and landmarks of your experience. 

I think that this person has nothing to do, therefore, 
but to say to herself, ‘‘ Well, lama Christian. I will 
hereafter rejoice in my heritage. I will not allow fear 
and doubt to come in; or, if they do come in, I will 
cast them out. For I am the Lord’s; I will be his; he 
loves me; and he will take care of me.” 

Q. In all cases of belief is it not the relation of the thing believed 
to the believer, that makes all the difference? Is not the mental 
act of believing always the same ? 

] suppose you mean that in various truths there are 
odegtetions to produce certain states of mind; and that 
if a person, looking at this, that, or the other truth, ac- 
cepts it, he receives an impression corresponding to the 
nature of the truth or the fact which he is looking at. 
For instance, I think of friends who are at my house, 
but whom I have not yet seen. I am conscious that they 
are benevolent and kind and sympathetic, and that they 
love me. And yet, if one of them comes into my pres- 
ence, and in conversation his thoughts and feelings 
flow and overflow, and I see the actual expression of 
his affection, it produces in me a far different state of 
mind from what it did when I merely believed that it 
existed. For now, in the last case, where I see the 
person, and feel the power of his affection, there is an 
a riating faith, as old theologians called it. 
ow, to think of Christ in a merely general way pro- 
duces comparatively little effect; but there is such a 
thing as having such a sense of Christ’s presence as 
answers very nearly to the actual physical presence of 
a friend who makes demonstrations of affection toward 
us. What we are striving after, or should strive after, 
is this appropriating faith—this consciousness of 
Christ’s presence and love. Do you ask how you shall 
get it? Any person that can tell another how to get it 
can do more than I can. It is one of those things that 
everybody has to try for. I can hold up Christ and 
make him neaf and clear to men; but when they are 
——s their own souls forward to press them into 
personal relations to Christ, there is a point at which 
the experience of each must help him. Though illus- 
trations and teachings may do some good, they never 


you, not because he sees that you are so good, but on | 40 the whole work. 


Q. I understood you to say, in your criticisms upon the letter 
which you read, that God bestows his gifts irrespective of condi- 
tions in those who are the recipients of them. o not the Scrip- 
tures recognize, or point out, a difference between God's gifts to 
those who desire Spiritual gifts, and his general gifts of provi- 
dence, such as causing “his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good,” and sending *‘ rain on the just and on the unjust ?”’ 
You misunderstood my statement. You gave it a 
larger scope than I intended it should have. I was 
speaking of the love of God, and not of the bestowal of 
gifts. God's love precedes character and condition, 
and is the cause which procures us to feel, and brings 
us to him. The power of appropriating that love to 
ourselves depends on conditions; but the love itself, 
the atmosphere in which it dwells, and in which he 
makes us dwell, does not turn on our conduct at all. 
In the household the father loves the children, all of 
them, and loves them all without an appreciable differ- 
ence. At any rate, his heart is toward them ail. But 
there is one of the boys whose heart is not toward the 
father. Heis out with him. He has been ugly; and 
he knows that the father does not approve the state of 
mind that he is in. 
He knows that the father's conscience is set against 
him, and is judging him; and he is not happy. And 
yet he knows that the father loves him. He knows 
that back of the father’s conscience is his unaltered 
love. But that love does not do the boy any good 
till he goes and confesses his wrong. Now, he 
ts the benefit of that love. He did not get it before. 
t is open-hearted now. Then it was shut-hearted. It 
was like the sun shining on a shut door, unable to get 
into the house. It ¢ like the sun shining into the house 
through an open door. 
Q. Unless I misunderstand the feelings of the writer of that let- 
ter, her difficulty is not that she cannot believe that God is good, 
and that, being good, ne loves her; but that she lacks faith to be- 
lieve that God is able to, or absolutely will, deliver her out of her 
own sinfulness. And that las always seemed to me the hardest faith 
to exercise. I suppose the majority of Christians have the consola- 
tion of believing that when they die they will be delivered from all 
their sins. I do not have that consolation very strongly. I should be 
glad to believe that my ee and righteousness will be per- 
fect the moment I die; but I do not see any warrant for that be- 
lief either in the Scriptures, in logic, in anology, or in the nature 
of things, except it be this one thing, that we all hope, when we 
die, to have a new revelation of the Saviour’s works. I do not 
expect God to make such a radical change in my nature, without 
my volition, as to deliver me instantly from all imperfection when 
I die; and I certainly do not expect he wiil do it as long as I live. 
And that is a very discouraging feature. If there is anything in 
the Bible, in reason or in experience, that would justify me in be- 
lieving firmly that God will deliver me very rapidly, or immedi- 
ately, trom my sins, when I die, I should be greatly comforted by 
believing it. Have we reason to expect a rapid growth out of 
our sins, or must we expect to go dragging out of them ? 
There are persons (I sometimes see them) who 
are so harmonious, who are so high naturally, who are 
moulded to such a high nature, who are so harmonized 
in themselves, that the Spirit of God moves upon their 
mind, and they seem to rise up into an atmosphere of 
almost perfect tranquility and obedience. I regard 
them as rare cases. They are God’s priests of holi- 
ness ; but there are not many of them, ordinarily. You 
and I will have a long tug before we get where they 
are. Many of our natural forces will have to be burned 
out before we approximate the point which they have 
reached. 
I have a sense of Christ which is a great deal more 
to me than a schoolmaster is to a boy. A faithful 
teacher takes a boy that is expert, that is rich all 
through, and goes back down to the elements of knowl- 
edge, and commences drilling him. The boy is prank- 
ish, fractious, intractable, and severely tries the teach- 
er’s patience; but if the teacher sees, on the whole, 
from month to month, that the boy is making some pro- 
gress, and is tending in the right direction, he, in the 


frivolity, with a thousand things, on account of 
hope that he is going to bring ae her, by-and-by mons 
a higher level. 

I see the same thing in fatherand mother. The child 
is fifteen or sixteen years of age—just that age when it 
is neither boy nor man—and the parents hold on to 
him, not because he is perfect (for there is neyera time 


reatness of his own nature, bears with ignorance, with 
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 whien fi child is so ugly, and does such outra 
things). but because they say, in the greatness of thei 
heart, I have faith that he will come out all gght, And 
they carry him thfongh by giving him, out of the 
— their he lacks, 

‘ou see the same thing in friendship. A m 
stick by a friend and go through difficulty for Ang 
bearing his burdens, and putting up with his bad oy 
duct, with amazing patience; and it is because he per. 
ceives that on the whole he is gaining, and that by for 
bearance and the application of love he is going to carry 
him through. 

Now, I understand the Lord Jesus Christ to take 
men, not because when they are converted they are 
clean—not a bit of it, they bave just the same pride 
just the same selfishness, just the same vanity, just the 
same passions and lusts and appetites, just the same 
tendencies to over-act. or under-act; but the Saviour 
takes them because they are willing to be taken, and 
takes them right where they are, inal! their poornes: 
and leanness and irregularities, and says, ‘Lam willing 
to carry you and bear with you, ten years, twenty 
years, fifty years, if I can see that you are progressing.” 
And he says to you, ‘‘I would take you, and bear with 
~ through your whole life, though it were as long as 

ETHUSELANS, if I could see that in the end my love 
and patience would bring you into the enjoyment of 
the eternal inheritance.” 

It is that cleansing, forgiving, enduring, remedial 
love of Christ Jesus that gives a man hope. I have a 
Saviour who is a match for me, and more too. When 
wrong rises up in me, I feel that there is something 
higher than that. When my sins lie in the horizon, | 
see also in the horizon a Sun tbat turns all my sins 
into clouds of glory. It is the faithfulness of Christ, 
and. the wonderful power of Christ's love to re. 
deem men finally from all sin, that gives me hope and 
comfort. I am encouraged, not because I am good, but 
because I am in the hand of One who will never leave 
me nor forsake me. 

I have, therefore, nothing to do but to keep my wil- 
lingness to be guided by the Divine will, and with m 
strength, to go on, with the consciousness that I sh 
be sustained by the love of a Saviour who will not stop 
to mark faults, or weigh irregularities and transgres- 
sions. 

There is an amplitude, and power, and grandeur, and 
glory in the love of Christ, in which the poorest man, 
if he is only conscious of what a Master he has, can 
stand up and say, ‘‘ Though I be sinful, I rejoice in 
the Lord.” 


FROM BOSTON. 


— 


TECHNOLOGICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Out on the new land is the building occupied by the 
Institute of Technology, which like the historical *‘ &c” 
affixed to Wasmineton’s name by CoRNWALLIS may 
mean in the words of the ‘‘ illustrious father of &c,” 
‘fanything and everything.” It is a fine institution 
an‘! will be finer, when the State gives to it another 
$80,000! The name is comprehensive as charity, but 
it could not cover up a little sin the other day, and as a 
principle of importance was involved, and is now set- 
tled, I will briefly state the case. Courses of lectures, 
by able scholars in different departments of learning, 
are among the prominent features of this excellent in- 
stitution, and this winter the Lowell Institute Lectures 
have been included in the routine of student life. Prof. 
ATKINSON gave a course of historical lectures, and in 
these he went out of his way to attack evangelical reli- 
gion, and advance the views of our advanced racicals. 
This was repeatedly done, and in a manner to attract 
attention and excite much criticism from all parties. 
So far as I know, 7’he Watchman and Reflector of this 
city was the first paper that made the matter public, and 
its criticism attracted much attention. This paper urged 
that in an institution sustained by the State, sectarian 
views of every sort should be excluded, that no Profes- 
sor had the moral or legal righteto attack or defend the 
particular or religious views of any denomination; on 
this broad ground only could the Institute be sustained 
and be worthy of support. Prof. Arxrxson replied to 
the criticism in the columns of The Watchman and Ite- 
flector, and persisting in his course, was again reviewed, 
and now he comes out in a little book to sustain him- 
self. But hereis the ‘‘nub” of thething. The Facul- 
tv of the Institute fully uphold the ground taken by 
The Watchman and Reflector and by all fair minded 
men, utterly repudiate the course taken by Prof. At- 
KINSON, and have a resolution to that effect: 
This is worthy of notice. Not that the Faculty care, 
officially, for any system of theology in itself consid- 
ered, but they are determined that the Institute of Tech- 
nology which relies upon the State, shall be utterly im- 
partial, otherwise, unsectarian. It isa long step in the 
right direction, and knowing from head-cquarters that 
the Faculty have taken this action, I am glad to make 
it public. Prof. Ruyxrie, who is acting president in the 
absence of President Rogers, and the officers connect- 
ed with him, have thus taken a position that commands 
the respect of all candid people, and our young men 
can now be sent to the Institute with confidence that 
no undue or unworthy pressure will be brought to bear 
upon them in regard to their religious beliefs. 

The theological pendulum swings strongly, from_one 
extreme of the arc to the other. Thus one of the Rad- 
ical Club, one who goes to the extreme lengths of our 
outermost speculative pickets, one who was the intl- 
mate friend and adviser of Joun Brown and bis ** soul, 
tells me that were he to join a church, it would be the 
old 7rinity, where Brooks preaches the ever- 
lasting evangelical gospel in a magnificent manner. 
That is, he would swing from absence of all form and 
ceremony, from utter negations, to ceremonial reli- 
gious positivism. Thus it is that the soul of man must 
have something tangible to cling to. A creed of den\- 
als will not answer. 


OUR CITY. 


Advanced civilization is bringing to us its stereoly)- 
ed results,—in tax bills! We no longer speak in the 
present tense of the purity of our officials, of our mod- 
erate taxes, of our municipal economy. These are in 
the golden past ; we are following New York as luLus 
followed /ENgas non passibus aequis,—all but the 
‘“‘non.” The annexation of Roxbury last year brought 
us the little bill of $800,000 ; the adding of longitudinal 
Dorchester follows suit, and now Charlestown asks for 
admission, and we are trying to act up to the old farm- 
ers’ theery of contentment—to own all the land that 
joins! Our taxes this year are enormous, and the ap- 
propriations are so plainly done by ‘ job work,” that 
public indignation is aroused, and in obedience to it, 
the authorities have already taken off two millions. 
Here we have the advantage over New York ; our city 
government has not been so long in the way of extrav- 
agance as to be indifferent to public opinion. The 
new Post Office, which Harper's Weekly recently pic- 
tured as done, and éven described its conveniences, has 
just reached the level of the bounding streets, and now 
awaits an appropriation from Con A new move- 
ment is on foot to take down the Old State House, sa- 
cred by reason of its associations with the olden time, 
even the ante-revolutionary time, and which has 
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ntre. 

ame " Boston has little real veneration for National 
— The old building in Dock Square quietly van- 
ished and left no sign; the Hancoox House, around 
which clustered romance and history in equal parts, is 
u ed by brown stone fronts ; the Old Province 
House where Gov. Gace and the British officers held 
high carnival, is occupied by low theatricals, even dis- 
solution threatens Old South, and in an emergency for 
new land I presume we should dump Bunker Hill 
monument into the dock! Reverence for the past is 
all very pretty as @ poetic fiction, but when a plausible 
excuse car be given, it is astonishing how quickly dol- 
jars and cents will kick the beam. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Dr. Kinr’s church and society (name not known )are |, 


i sto calling the Rev. Mr. Parker, of Hartford, 

ae thelr pastor © sumbers are on the side of Mr. P. ; 
r, deaco 
matter stands to-day. The Rey. Dr. Avams's 
church earnestly desire a minister, so much so that it is 
said that they have sent to their pastor, now absent on 
account of his health, to resign! Although very few 
sympathise with Dr. A., and his ‘‘south-side” views 
and practices, yetthis is considered hardly generous, and 
and indeed unnecessary. The Episcopalians are well 
manned, and in the interests of the “‘low church.” The 
accession of Brooks and V INTON is a great blessing to 
our city. Old Faneuil witnesses strange scenes,— 
nothing Jess than prayer meetings, conducted by differ- 
ent clergymen and laymen. . These are well attended, 
and it is hoped are doing good to a class not otherwise 
easily reached. Revivals are reported in various places 
and in general it may be said that the spring opens au- 
spiciously in a religious point of view. 
SCHOOLS AND CHARITIES. 


We are fortunate in having a Secretary of the Board of 
Education, who not only understands his business, but 
who is a christian citizen, conscientiously laboring for 
the good of his state-—-the Hon. Josern Weitz. From 
his bulky report, just placed in the handsof the Legisla- 
ture, 1 see that the average length of schools through- 
out our towns is over eight months, that ‘“ $3,000,000 
were raised by tax last year for the schools; the aggre- 
gate sum expended, exclusive of building and repairing 
school houses, was over $3,000,000; repairs of school 
houses and building new ones, about a million and a 
half dollars. These figures speak well for our school 
system, and it is a consolation to know that this money 
is wisely expended. About seven hundred pupils have 
attended the Normal School during the year, and the 
graduates are our best teachers. The difference in the 
wages paid to males and females is striking; to the 
former an average of $72,00a month, to the latter 
about $29,00. It is worthy of notice that one of our 
Normal Schools, and one of the best too, is in charge 
of a woman, and the old question arises, if she does the 
work of a man, and does it well, why should she not 
receive the pay of a man! 

As for our State Charities, our sensible Board protests 
against an increase of public institutions, and rather 
advocates a decrease. Prevention is better than cure ; 
we are overdoing the matter of organizing relief, we are 
being organized out of all Chrisfian faithfulness, are 
trying to do by proxy what the Lord means us to do 
ourselyes. The facts and figures of the Report of the 
Board show that while, justnow, pauperism is diminish- 
ing, crime and vice are increasing. This is an abnor- 
mal state of things, and is to be accounted for, partially, 
by the fact that our reformatory institutions are more 
carefully attended to than our penal institutions, ard 
this leads me to say that the matter of prison discipline, 
as related to society and to the criminal, is now attract- 
ing the attention of our best men, and some practical 
action is expected. Quis. 

March 28th, 1870. 
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NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, April 3 (5th Sunday in Lent, or Passion Sunday.) 
Tuesday, April 5. 
Presbyterian ... Spring Sess. of Lafayette Presby.. Kansas, Mo. 


Wednesday, April 6. 

Meth. Episcopal..New York Uonference...........Thirtieth St., N. Y. 
ditto. ..New York East Conference..... Seventh 8t., N. Y. 
ditto, ..New Hampshire Conference....Nashua. 

Thursday, April 7. 
Preabylerian ... Presbytery of New Albany...... Bloomington, Ind. 


— 


HOME NEWS. 


— Bishop Tuompson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at Wheeling, Va., March 22d. 


— The Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia receiy- 
ed 177 members Sunday before last. 


—The Baptist Church at Port Jervis, N. Y., lately 
received fifty-nine new members; that at Wyoming, 
forty-six ; that at Hamilton Square, N. J., eighty. 

~~ The Y. M. C. A. of Buffalo, maintains two chapels 
in the destitute parts of the city, in one of which cer- 


tain women hold a prayer meeting for the benefit of 
their fallen sisters. 


—A Woman's Missionary Society has been formed 


in Newark, N. J., of which Mrs. J. Few Suiru is 
resident. 


—The New York City Sunday-school and Missionary 
Society has under the charge of its missionaries eleven 
organized churches, with a membership of 559; and 
twelve Sunday-schools, with 2,998 pupils. 


— At the Newark Methodist Conference, in session 
last week, the vote on lay delegation was reported as 
follows: For, 3026, Against, 1696; majority in favor, 
1330. A forcible address on the Bible-in-Schoole-ques. 
tion was made by Dr. Winey. 


—The Methodist Church in Camden, N. J., lately 
received an accession of eighty members; that in Bir- 
mingham, Pa., forty, chiefly adults, who were convert- 
ed _— the church was without regular services of a 


— Services commemorative of the late W. W. Cor- 
ere President of the N. Y. City and Sunday School 
Ch om were held at ~ 6ist Street M. E. 

. Sermon by - Wa. Ross, and ad 
by the Rey. C. H. APPELGALE and dihere. age 


— In Wilmington, Ill, a Roman Catholic Church has 
a raised nearly $3,000, by a fair and lotteries. An 
“4 in the Presbyterian Church and the Superintend- 
ent of its Sabbath School presided as judges at the 


wing of the lotteries and S 
methodist School drew a prize. 


The Baptist Home Missionary Society has inted 
the Rey. N. Cyr, a French Sialonary, to labor among 


the Canadian Fren readin 
over Northern New 


A lady, named Vax Corr has been preaching in 
Massachusetts, and reports that she has converted, in 


a With all its assumed reverence for 


ns and leading men are not in favor, and | 94, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. . 


HOME CHURCHES. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States, held on 
Friday, March 25, the following declaration of princi- 
ples and contemplated action was unanimously made : 


1. The Executive Committee views with great anxiety the en- 
croachments of the Roman Catholics, in this city and in the 
United States, upon those principles of religious liberty, and of 
equality of all denominations before the civil law, which hare 
been the glory of our institutions in the past; and which have 
been illustrated in the complete independence of ‘‘Church and 
State."’ 

2. And the Executive Committee of the Alliance, regarding the 
defence of the religious liberties of the Christian people of this 
country as one of the grand objects of the existence of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, does enter its emphatic protest, in the name of 
the Christian people it represents, against the appropriation of 
money, by City, State or National authorities, for the support of 
tarian schools and institutions; and, as Protestants, we ask 
nothing for ourselves which we do not cheerfully accord to 
others. 

3. The Executive Committee of the Afliance therefore respect- 
fully but earnestly asks the repeal of Section 10, Chapter &76, of 
the Laws of 1869, relating to the City of New York, which was 
adopted by the Legislatare of the State of New York at its last 
session ; riz: 

‘Sec. 10. Hereafter, an annual amount equal to twenty per 
cent. on the excise moneys received for said city in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, to be distributed under the direction of an 
officer to be appointed for that purpose by the Board of Educa- 
tion of said city (whose compensation shall be paid from such 
amount) for the support of schools educating children gratuitous- 
he. said city who are not provided for in the common schools 


reof, excepting therefrom schools receiving contributions for 
their support from the city treasury-” 


These resolutions are to be laid before the Governor 
and Legislature of New York, and before the meeting 
which has been called for Wednesday evening, March 
30th, at Cooper Institute, Mr. Bexcuer in the chair. 


At a conference of Baptists at Memphis, Tenn., the 
following resolutions were agreed to : 

Resolved, That the Baptist Church at Thomaston, 
Upson county, Georgia, declare by this expression that 
we do not believe that Campbellite or other Protestant 
immersions are Scriptural or valid. 

Iesolved, That we recognize no administration of the 
ordinance of baptism as Scriptural and valid, except 
the immersion of a believer in water by a proper and 
Scriptural administrator, qualified according to diree- 
tions given in the New Testament, and practiced by the 
Apostles. 


In Atalanta, Ga., a Moravian lady, Miss Sreromi, is 
doing a devoted work. She earns a living by tuition,, 
which occupies the greater part of her time. Her 
evenings and Sunday she spends in a gratuitous school 
for poor children, established by herself. She is in 
delicate health, but yet carries on four excellent insti- 
tutions, and a Saturday school, a free day school, and a 
Sunday-school. Beside these active labors she does 
good in a variety of other ways, such asin mother’s 
classes, etc. 


The threatened trial of the Rey. Coir C. Tater, of 
Columbus, for Ritualist practices is abandoned, the 
reverend gentleman having signified his intention to 
obey the Episcopal mandate ‘‘in a month.” The 
bishop, Dr. Moltvarneg, declinéd this concession, but 
was overrvled by the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese. 


A Scandinavian preacher in Illinois sometimes 
preaches two to three hours. The service frequently 
begins at nine and closes at four. The doors are 
locked. Recently his congregation passed a resolution 
that he should only preach till one o’clock, but on his 
pathetic remonstrances it was extended to two. What 
would the advocates of ten minutes sermons say ? 


There is an institution, No. 622 Seventh avenue, 
called The House of the Evangelists. Its object is to 
train young men as earnest and qualified preachers to 
the masses. Any church: or individual contributing 
$300 a year, can have a missionary educated in this 
establishment. It is placed under the care of the Rev. 
Joun G, AMES, 


There are over two hundred Jewish congregations in 
the United States, who are the most enlightened, and 
taken on the whole, the most wealthy and enterprising 
of their race. The American Jews exceed in number 
all those of Palestine. 


At Joliet, Ill., forty miles south of Chicago, there has 
been a great religious revival. On the 17th ult. every 
saloon, hall, and other public place was closed at six, 89 
that all could aitend church 


The Congregationalist says there are 3,043 Congrega- 
tional churches in the country. Nearly one-half are in 
New England, having a membership of 189,859. One 
hundred and forty-four churches were organized last 
year, ten of which were in New England. 


Father Youna, of New York, recently called on his 
congregation io resist the licentious illustrated publica- 
tions of the day. 
many of you will help me?” 
of 2,000 stood up. 


It is estimated that there are fully 600,000 persons of 
African descent who are professors of religion and 
members of Christian churches. The entire number of 
persons so descended is four millions. 


e whole congregation 


The Mormons on Long Island have succeeded in 
making sixty converts, principally a physician named 
Dr. DeNnEcvET, who gave up a considerable practice at 
Freeport to sail to Utah. 


At Harvard University there are two religious so- 
cieties. The Christian Brethren, formed in 1802, have 
seventy-five members, and the St. Paul's (Episcopalians 
only) thirty. They hold weekly meetings, open to all. 


The Legislature of New York hes passed an act to 
enable the American and Foreign Bible Society to con- 
solidate with the Baptist Publication Society. 


There are 520 ministers of the German Reformed 
Church in this country, of whom 180 preach in Ger- 
man, and 225 in English. 


There are 383 Sunday-schools in Philadelphia, with 
10,427 teachers, and 105,422 scholars. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The long prosecution of the Rev. A. H. MaconacaiE, 
of St. Albans, Holborn, proves to have been unavail- 
ing, for a petition is now under consideration by the 
Privy Council against that cle , stating that 


ts his curates to use them. The case is to be 


On ~—y the question, ‘* how | sume 


in a Bill to enable clergymen to relinquish their status. 
It provides that a cle an may execute a deed of re- 
linquishment, exempting him from all the obligations 
of the clerical office, and all its disabilities, which may 
upon any future occasion be annulled by an act of re- 
vocation.—7he Burials Bill was discussed in the House 
of Commons on the 26th ult. It authorised dissenters 
to use the burial grounds of the Church of England. 
The bill was mate second time by a majority of 111 
votes. —The Irish Episcopal Church has been discuss- 
ing its form of government and assembly. The Bish- 
ops have obtained the right of veto. Miss Burpstr 
Coutts is said to have given $500,000 to the church. 
The Bishop of London has caused an altar in a Ritual- 
ist church to be removed. 


thing, but too much of it is apt to 
be irksome. How would some Baptist gy 
in America like Mr. Spureron’s method? ‘‘I have 
4,200 members on my church books,” said he, ‘‘and if 
oue of them got tipsy I should know it before the 
week was out.” The records of admission to the 
Church, of ‘dismission’ to other churches and recep- 
tion from them, are kept with the precision of a mer- 
chant’s books; whilst each member of the church has 
a set of twelve communion tickets, all ready perforated, 
with dates printed, one of which he or she is bound to 
tear off and put in the plate each month, to attest pres- 
ence at ‘the ordinance.’ The punishment, in case of 
me or of moral failings, is censure and excommu- 
nication. 


The Established Church is doing its best to get rid 
of patronage without interfering with the v rights 
of private individuals. The total number of patron- 
ages is 1,109, the total number of patrons 261. The 
Crown has 319 livingsin its gift. The effect of the 
patronage is highly damaging to the church, having 
produced great secessions from her, and is dragging her 
down year after year. 


The Rev. Dr. Rogers, Rector of St. ——_ Bish- 
opgate, recently presided at a lecture of Mr. Spur- 
GEON’s, Which the high ritualists denounce as “ deliv- 
ered in one meeting-house in aid of the funds needed 
for keeping up another.” 


The Established Church of Scotland has had a discus- 
sion on the revision of its hymnal. It has 1,254 con- 
gregations, and 470,000 members. The Free Kirk has 
a membership of 253,000, and the United Presby- 
terians 160,000. | 


The Free Church entertained a proposal from Dr. 
CaNpDLisn to abolish the Latin discourse required of 
| candidates, for an English theological thesis. 


System is a 


Rome AND THE Councit.—The text of the article on 
Infallibility to be added tothe schema was distributed 
on the 7th ult. and is as follows: 

‘** Chapter to be added to the Decree upon the Pri- 
mucy of the Roman Pontiff, to the effect that the Ro- 
man Pontiff cannot err in the definition of matters of 
faith or morals. 

‘*The Holy Roman Church possesses the supreme 
and complete primacy and principality over the Uni- 
versal Catholic Church, which it verily and humbly 
acknowledges to have received with the plentitude of 
the power of the Lord himself in the person of St. 
Peter, the Prince of Apostles, of whom the Roman 
Pontiff is the successor. 

** And as, above all things, it behovesit to make clear 
the truth of the faith, all questions which may arise 
upon matters of faith must be determined by its judg- 
ment, seeing that otherwise the words of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (7'u es Petrus, &c.), would be disregarded. 

** That which has been set forth upon this point has 
been proved by the results as in the Apostolic See: the 
Catholic religion has always been preserved immacu- 
late, and its doctrine has always been maintained at its 
fulness (celebrata). 

** Consequently, we inculcate, with the concurrence 
of the Holy Council, and we define asa dogma of faith, 
that, thanks to the Divine assistance; it is that the 
Roman Pontiff, of whom it was said in the person of 
St..Perger by our same Lord Jesus Christ, ‘I have 
prayed for thee,” &c., cannot err when, acting in his 
quality as supreme teacher of all Christians, he defines 
what the Universal Church must hold in matters of 
faith and morals, and that the prerogative of inerrancy 
or infallibility extends over the same matters to which 
the infallibility of the Church is applicable. But if 
any one should dare—which may God forbid !—to con- 
trovert our present definition, let him know that he 
de from the truth of the faith.” 

ishop SrrossMAYER, & very able speaker, denounced 
the College of Cardinals and their schemes in strong 
language. A Chaldean bishop followed, using more 
emphatic language. Report says that he was sum- 
moned to the Pope’s presence and not allowed to depart 
until he had signed a complete retractation of his opin- 
ions, and promised to be silent for the future. The 
publication of the “Grand Crisis of Catholicity” has 
created a great sensation. The amount of Prrer’s 
price received during the last ten years is one hundred 
millions of francs. The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna 
has been excluded from circulation in Rome on account 
of a masterly article of which the following is a re- 


‘** From St. Peter (in supposing that he ever was at 
Rome) to Prus LX. there have been 297 Popes, includ- 
ing 24 anti,Popes and one female Pontiff; 19 of them 
left Rome and 35 reigned in foreign countries; 8 ruled 
a month only; 40 one-year; 22 two years; 54, five; 
51, fifteen; 18, twenty ; and 9 only fora longer period. 
Among the 297, 31 declared usurpers and heretics ; out 
of the 266 legitimate, 64 died of a violent death ; that 
is to say, 18 were poisoned and 4 strangled, the rest 
perishing in other ways. Independent of the Popes of 
Avignon, 26 Pontiffs were deposed, expelled, and ban- 
ished from Rome; 28 others could only maintain them- 
selves by the aid of the foreigner. Out of the whole 
number 153, or more than half, showed themselves unfit 
for their office; 6, in spite of their vows, had children. 
Leo LV., it is said, was a woman, and died in child- 
birth. Ursawn V. confessed his fallibility, and submit- 
ted to the censures of a council; two other Popes, V10- 
Tor III. and Aprian VL., confessed in public that they 
had sinned, &c. .... Certain it is that in this long 
history of Christ’s vicars note may be taken of frequent 
absences of the Holy Spirit.” 
' Petitions against the infallibility have been received 
fram the Romish Cantons of Switzerland. The health 
of the Pope is precarious. The vote on the infallibility 
will not be taken before Easter. Two hundred Cana- 
dian Zouaves have left Rome. It is supposed that M. 
.Barocne will be the French Ambassador to the Coun- 
cil. At Trent the French Ambassador was assisted by 
fourteen theologians. 


It is easily demonstrable that there is a great affinity 
between a devout Romanist anda devout Wesleyan. 
The following may be considered as a proof: There is 
somewhere in England a table at which Wasitgy once 
dined, and on which he spilled some soup and left a 
grease spot. It has never been disturbed, but is shown 


Rockport and other places, 748 persons, 


pert he abstains from the practices condemned, he 


on the 26th March.—Mr. Hrssgrr has brought 


time since his wig, and a piece of the black gown in 
which he preached, was publicly exhibited to the faith- 
ful, and now I read that in laying the foundation for a 
new front in the Wesyleyan Chapel at Burslem, there 
was deposited in a cavity beneath one of the stones ‘‘a 
bit of the coftin, a piece of the shroud, anda lock of 
the hair of Wester,” as Rev. H. Hastines, the 
resident minister, informed the spectators, who re- 
ceived the announcement with enthusiasm. 


Cardinal Archbishop Cutten. has given his sup- 
rt to the Bill for closing public houses on Sunday. 
e says, ‘‘I earnestly hope that the exertions which 
are now being made to obtain an Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks on the Sun- 
day, 7 be crowned with complete and speedy suc- 
cess. ‘The law which forbids the sale of other articles 
on that day should certainly make no exception in fa- 
vor of liquors, the abuse of which is so injurious to the 
ublic. Almost all the crime we have to deplore in 

land may be traced to drunkenness; and as long as 
the doors of the public-house stand open during the 
leisure of the Sunday, it will be very difficult indeed 
to root out from among our people that degrading vice.” 


The Rationalizing party among the Jews of Vienna, 
are agitating for the abolition of circumcision. Th 
are supported bya great majority of Jews. The Rabb 
are beginning to contradict the Old Testament and the 
Talmud, and declare that everything supernatural must 
be set aside. In Eastern Europe there is a sect of Jews 
called ‘* Chasidim,” 7. ¢., saints. They are very fanat- 
ical, and their meetings resemble those of the Ranters. 
They are ——— to all innovations. Quite recently 
the Chief Rabbi of Cracow forbade hoop-petticoats, 
and stationed men at the door of the Synagogue to pre- 
vent women in crinoline from entering. 


In Spain, Ecclesiastical affairs are somewhat com- 
licated. The Bishop of Osma was brought to Ma- 

id in custody on the Ist March, and lodged in prison. 
His reply to the circular of the Minister of Grace and 
Justice was a model of priestly insolence and disdain. 
He was joined in his recusancy by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, whose prosecution is the subject of 
present debate in the Cortes.—About 4,000 Armenian 
Catholics, headed by 30 priests, have seceded from 
Rome at Constantinople. On a recent féte day, the 
Patriarch had to be protected by the police. 


There is a great increase of convents in Belgium. 
In 1830 there were 251; in 1856, 993; and in 1864 over 
1,200. There are twenty to thirty in some towns, and 
every village has one.—A weekly Protestant paper, La 
Semeur, of republican proclivities, has been started in 
Belgium. It is the organ of the Free Churches, and 
a to spread true views among the working 
classes. 


The North German Correspondent thus epitomizes 
the views of Germany and Austria on the question ef 
Infallibility: ‘‘Should the Curia succeed in its self- 
willed attempt, Catholicism will lose the small hold it 
still retains on the mental movements of our genera- 
tion, and the name of the Pope will be reverenced in 
the most lawless districts of Ireland and the least civil- 
ized States of South America alone.” 


The Rey. H. Voysry protests yehementl against his 
expulsion from the Church of England. His scandal- 
ous book proves that 


Though young he is a Tartar, 
But not at all disposed to prove a martyr. 


The Universe, a Romish organ, reports that e 
year 200,000 Irish children are lost to the Ro 
Church in America alone. 


MISSIONS. 


The Church in Madagascar, whose holy seed has 
been baptized with martyr-blood, now promises great 
advancement. According to recent accounts there are 
12 English agents, of whom 8 are ordained ministers ; 
20 native pastors ; 437 native preachers and teachers ; 
37,112 adherents to Christianity, and 7,066 communi- 
cants. The London Missionary Society séad 4 mission- 
aries this month. There are 7,000 patients cared for 
in the hospital of Antanario annually. It is under 
the care of surgeons and physicians sent out by the 
London Medical Missionary Society. Dr. Davipson 
has established a Medical school in the capital. The 
English Bible Society is publishing 20,000 testaments 
for circulation there. 


Eight years ago Miss M. Waaretey commenced a 
mission at Cairo by gathering a few girls into her own 
room, where, by aid of a Syrian matron, she instructed 
them in reading and writing and the Scriptures. The 
school oe and prospered, and in time, a boy’s school 
was added, and two Syrian missionaries were associated 
in the work. The original group of 6 girls has now 
increased to 80, and there are 170 boys. About half 
the number are Moslems, the rest are Copts, Greeks, 
Syrians, etc. Over 100 boys learn English ; and beside 
religious instruction, the course includes English and 
Arabic grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, sew- 
ing, etc. 


The Roman Catholics in Shanghai have 64 European 
missionaries, 25 native priests, 457 churches, 369 
schools with 5,332 pupils, a college and 9 boarding- 
schools, and 18 orphanages with 2,339 children. From 
Yangtze-Kiang the Romish Vicar Apostolic writes that 
during the year ending August 29, 1869, he had made 
331 new catechumens, and 344 adult baptisms. The 
Vicariate has 377 Christian stations, with 102 schools 
and , sy pupils, half of whom the missionaries clothe 
and 


In the Fiji Islands there are 12 European missiona- 
ries engaged in civilizing and converting the natives. 
They are Wesleyans. They have 21 ordained, and 2% 
unordained native missionaries, with 1,128 catechists 
and other lay preachers, who officiate in 277 churches, 
whose united attendance is 107,771 souls. The church 
‘membership amounts to 17,401 persons, and the native 
schools are attended by 36,691 scholars. 


A missionary in Russia states that the labors of the 
missionaries have met with happy results.. Three 
Churches have been formed in the south of Russia, 
numbering 309 baptized Christians. Another in Tur- 
key has 111° members. At Odessa, Bucharest, Keima, 


and other places valuable connections have beer — 


formed.’ In Poland last year 300 converts were made. 


Three of the Mahommedan doctors who took part im 
a discussion with Dr. Pranver at Agra in 1852 on the 
truths of Christianity, have since been converted. 
They have labored assiduously by writing to defend 
the truth they have embraced. 


The American Presbyterians in China have 7 native 


With great veneration to pious ladies, who go down on 
their knees and kiss it with much dey 


Churches and about 400 members. Four of these 
ministers. 


Some | Churches have ordained 
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Communications. 


is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether ul is worthy of considera- 
tion, Weare willing, within due bounds, to gwe opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.) 


POLITICAL GALLIOS. 
— 


ditor of Tas CuristiaN Union: 
who afflicted with hero-worship, in 
writing the history of his bero, an American citizen, a 
man wt culture aud inflaence, and, in many things, of 
Chri-tian zeal and earnestness, calls him a Political 
” 

GaLiio wasa ‘deputy of Achaia,” and sat to exe- 
cute judgments. When the Jews came before him and 
accused Pavt, he utterly refused to listen, because he 
would have nothing to do with questions of Jewish law 
and of mere matters of faith and belief. 

So when Pav was about to speak, he shuthbim up; 
and thus lust the opportunity of nearing truth for once 
in his life. 

Then the Greeks came in, and finding the Jews rather 
subdued, they took Scsrmenges, the ruler of the syna- 
agegue and brought him befure the judgment seat, ap- 
parently out of pure malice. 

** Awd Gullio cared for none of these things.” 

So we are told that this good man, this American 
citizen, this one to whom, as much as to any, under 
such a form of government, was entrusted the care of 
his country, was indifferent to political parties, and 
when political questions came up, when men were to 
vote apd to decide, when momentous questions and in- 
terests were at stake, he ‘*cared for none of these 
things.” 

We seer the story of some man some years ago 
wh» had betrayed his side and his principles in politics, 
and in consequence was signalized as ‘‘Jupas.” He 
said one day iv a friend, ‘1 don't care if they do call 
me Juvas, [ can bear it.” 

** Ali,” was the answer, “‘ you may not mind it, but 
how do you think Jupas would That's the 
question.” 

Now all testimony agrees that GaLLIo was an estima- 
ble man. and a wise aud just ruler. He only declined 
to inte: fere in questivos that did not concern him or be- 
lung to bis office. 

Asking bis pardon then, for using his name. let us 
ark if there are uot many * Political Gallios” in these 
days; men who ought to take an interest in the gov- 
erument, and to give their time. the very thing they 
Will not give, to the regulation of affairs? 

Beery nan should do bis part—and by the way we 
are vot sure but it is the spectacle of the utter indiffer- 
ence of many of those who could be called good men, 
which bas moved women, in desperation, to claim the 
riybt to vote. No wonder «a woman thinks there should 
be one sight vote in the family, where ber husband 

does not care even enough for that. 

It is awful selfistiness too, this Gallio-ism—again 
atking Gauiio’s pardon. 

‘Things are growing worse and worse, and these men 
know they are leaving a bad inberitance to their chil- 
dren, like a mismanaged and encumbered estate, but 
saying like Hezskian, ** peace and trutb shall be in my 
day,” they calmly ignore their duties, and refuse t& 
take any part in politics. 

lf it were porsible. we might hope that some men’s 
evil deeds, and neyligencies might follow them, for 
they seem to escape the consequences here, and little 
care they when they Come upun “the third or fourth 
generation.” 

Senwusly, good and right minded men, must not so 
neglect tue first duty of citizenship. It is not long since 
that a large number of what are called ‘‘the first men” 
in a large city, sigued some protest or remonstrance 
agaivust some political evils, and some petition for leyis- 
lative action. At the same time a paper pertinently 
sugvested, these men would sign their pames—(Ob, how 
readily men will ive their names, as it costs neither 
time nor meney )--but could they do anything. Would 
one of them attend w primary meeting, use any influ- 
ence, take any ottice ? 

No. We read over the list and said, “‘they too are 
*Pulitical Gaullios’” (again asking GaLuio'’s pardon) 
They care fur none of these things, even though their 
suns end grandsons may have to fight to the death, to 
Tegain What they so carelessly threw away. X. 


HOW IT SEEMS TO A RITUALIST. 


To the Editor of Tue Curistian Union: 


The Church Register is a small monthly published, we 
believe, in Milwaukee, and devoted to tue interests of 
the Ritualist portion of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
‘Lhe editor is of that party which preposterously claims 
to be the Church, and denounces ail otber religious 
bodies as heretics and schismatics. Apparently 7he 
Church Liegister is somewhat slow, for we find in its 
Ja-t issue a review of the sualutatory address of the 
Rev.! Henry Wakp Beecuer in tbe first number of 
journal for 1870. ‘Tue review, some six double col- 
umn pages, is carefuily written, and embodies the 
views of tue new sect of Dizites (as they are geiting to 
be called in New York) respecting Tae Cuxisrian 
Union and its editor in particular. Tue standpoint ot 
this party is found in Fourth Canon of the present 
Council of the Vatican, anathematizing all who say 
that the Church is any but Roman. Dr. Dix would 
juterpret tins by saying, the Cathole Cuurch, which is 
erroneously euppored to mean tue ** blessed company 
of ali fauuful pevple,” is a tri-partite sect of men. 
composed of Angiicans, Greeks, and Romans. The 
Ameiicun Epircopalians bapg on ty the skirts of the 
Archbistop of All the rest of Christen- 
dom baving vo Claim to Apostolic Succession has no 
true ministry or sacraments. The writer of the article 
iv question Lolds these views, aud of course the address 
ot Mr. Brescnek is very cflensive. For the one ain 
ot the Episcopalians boe aud in the Church of England 
is to develop the latent significance of their doctrine. 
A Ritualist is really far more Consistent than an Evap- 
gelical. ‘There is no doubt that the Anglican Chureb 
@s-unes the sume teaching aulburity as Rome, and 
Gevies tbat any iustru tion Lut ber own cap be infalli- 
ble. Sve in Mims be diever transubstantiation, priest- 
ly abeo.ution, contes-ion, avd baptismal regeneration.’ 
Mjecis the auihority uf the Pope, but bas substi 
tuted fur @ pope in every diocese. Her symputhie 
tuerefone @re entirely antagonistic to any Communion 
but holding there coctrines, aud ber effort tv obtain 
corporate With Kowe and Constantinople is 

Jogical und sequential. Mr. BEECHER, Lowever, starts 
« With this theorem, ‘believing ivat moral unity is the 
Only unieD, Which is either possible or desirable, we 
Shall not waste lime in cha-ing what phantom, a iver- 
Unity of Chr reply, our re- 
Vik Wer QUOTES Dt Loats to prove tbat St. Paun 
belu this Sv he But vply in » 
Churches ot Ephesus or Corinth 

Organization, paswrate, and member- 


ship. But whoever reflects on the peculiar habits of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the two peoples, and the indications incidentally given 
of disruptions in these bodies, must see that the unity 
must be what St. Paci describes it, the unity of the 
spirit. The ancients evidently so viewed it. The beau- 
tiful line of the Ambrosian hymn, ‘‘ the hol Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee, can 
be understood in nu other sense than as the unity of be- 
lievers in the faith of Christ. Thus St. Pavt in the text 
cited to refute Mr. Begzcner (1 Cor. xx. 12, and Eph. 
iv. 16) compares the Church to the members of the 
human body, every one of which has a distinct and 
personal unity and action. Mr. Begcuer says, those 
who give to Christianity its most spiritual and inward 
interpretation, are at the same time most in accord with 
vature.” ** This,” says the reviewer, ** is Quakerism, 
and of logical necessity, ultimately denies the corporal 
reality of the Saviour’s person.” Elsewhere he says, 
Mr. Begcner’s religion is not Christianity, but pure 
Humanitarianism,” and “‘ Mr. Bezonzr’s standpoint is 
exactly in the human . . . and all thinking, all teach- 
ing, all working, starting from this as a centre, is and 
can be nothing else than an endless wandering in the 
dark.” A comparison of these two allegations proves a 
must utter deficiency in logic. That Nature, the un- 
written Bible, and the Holy Scriptures proceed from 
the same source, is a «laim fur equal love and reverence. 
And all poetry proceeds on the supposition that the 
‘* invisible things of God are clearly seen by the things 
that are made.” Nature, then, isan interpreter of the 
Bible. But by nature, Mr. BeecHER means more than 
the mute poesy of irees and flowers,she means the facul- 
ties of intuition, cleansed of immoral tendencies, 
seeing clearly by heavenly aid into heavenly things, and 
vibrating like harp strings to the touch ot Deity. 
Madam Gvyon felt this equally with ELizapera Fry. 
Fene_ox, Tuomas a Kempis, St. AuGusTing, WESLEY, 
are examples of various men in various circumstances, 
who all united in this belief. Bishop Burter believed 
that the ligut of nature, rightly understood, was ‘‘God's 
unwritten law in the conscience and heart.” What the 
Jew looked for from the Shekinah, the heathen from 
the Delphian oracle, the devout Christian looks for in 
his soul. ‘Speak, thou, Lord,” says a’Kempis, ‘‘ and 
let none else speak.” But this, though bordering on 
the supernatural, is intensely human. it requires the 
perfect manhood of the Christian, ** the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ,” to enter into it thor- 
oughly. And this manhood rests on the full apprecia- 
tion of Jesus, as aman. This was the objective fact 
that led martyrs to the death of old. A personal Saviour, 
whuse eternal Godhead does not overshadow his perfect 
manhood. The religion of Jesus is in the bighest sense 
humanitarian, lts founder was a social reformer, 
teaching men how to live here as well as how to gain 
an eternal life hereafter. He exemplified his teach- 
ings, as a man, showing that they were perfectly prac- 
tical. Humanitarianism can reach no greater height 
than tiis: **Tbou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
But how this ** logically” leads to the denial of ‘*corpo- 
real reality of the Saviour’s person,” it is hard to say. 
A love to man begins truly, and in its grandest aspect 
in a love to God through Christ. We have read the 
** Plymouth Pulpit” as a hungry man sits down to nu- 
tritious food, yet with the criticism of a doubter, undo- 
ing the life-long babit of thought which he has proven 
fulse. And from our reading we firmly hold that by 
whatever name Ritualists denounce it, this is Mr. 
Berougr’s creed: Christ, the central person, revealing. 
10 us the true nature of God and man—removing the 
hindrances in ourselves to a right appreciation of 
that knowledge; absorbing our baser self in the purity 
and charity ot God, and making life the commence- 
ment of the eternal existence, which changes only in 
form, not in essence. 
Tv him, all souls that struggle with self, as they see its 
downward tendencies by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, and, with utter abandonment of earthly stays, 
trust in the perfect merits of Christ, are arriving at 
that oneness with Christ, which is our highest ideal of 
Christianity. In condeming this as heresy the Ritualist 
is more bigoted than the Jesuits, whose famous theolo- 
gian, Pernong, says: ** The Church is composed, like 
uur individual selves, of soul and body. Now many 
who truly love Gud, may belong to the soul of the 
Church, who yet outwardly are severed from her body.” 


OUR MAIL, 


Pro anv Con From New Brounswick.—With the pa- 
per I am very much pleased, as indeed are all who take it 
here. With the exception of a couple of articles on ‘* The 
Republic of Rupert's Land,’ the paper has been all that 
could have been desired. That land we have and mean to 
keep, President RIEL notwithstanding, and believe that their 
social, civil, and religious interests will be much more pro- 
moted by forming a part of this rising Dominion than by 
becoming an independent republic under such leaders as 
RreL and his brother half-breeds. 

However, we like the paper, sympathize with its object, 
admire its catholicity, wish it every success, and, as far as I 
am able, 1 will work for it. R. W. 


FORGETFULNESS OF THE Past.—In the Christian life, 
outside of experience, which is really of the present, and 
memories which rest and strengtben, forgetfulness of the 
past is necessa y to progress. It is disastrous to allow the 
burdens of other days to crush the life and discourage effort 
in the present. When the storm comes we shodld not drift 
witb i', but seek as soon as possible to rise above it. Called 
to a life of discipl.ne and chastisement, there is danger that 
our sorrows may produce broodings of dark discontent and 
fretfulness that sball hide the light of the new morning. 
Fach day waking us iuto a new existence should so take us 
out«f the past as to bring us into a higherlife. We should 
not permit the fuilures and mistakes of days gone by to dis- 
courage us, fur despondency unnerves the soul and brings 
indifference—the forerunner of death. The present is ever 
the time to pluck victories out of yesterday's defeat. We 
need to forget the past if we are living upon its dead hopes. 
There is no efficacy, no life, in past experiences only as they 
have added to present growth and attainment. We are like 
those who climb some mountain height, the upward jourpey 
of yesterday starts us On a higher plane to-day. If amid 
present deadness and sluggishness we can only speak of 
AOpes and ex criences that came to us a long time since, we 
should at once, furgetting those things which are behind, 
reach forth unto those thinzs which are before.” 

It is pleasauc for ose amid the cares of life to recall the 
days vf youth with their dreams and imagivations, but does 
4 true manhood seek to live in that past childhood? Does 
it not rather rejoice in the pucting forth of those powers 
which are now matured and disciplined for work? In our 
Christian life, let us seek for such an experience, that every 
day shall find us advanced nearer the mark for which we 
strive, a perfected life, so that we may say, The days when 
we entered the pew life were blessed, but how much greater 
the fuliness of the present! E. B. 8, 


Houm-Deum Prayer Megtines.—The article in Tux 


and timely. The common estimate of lawyers virtually ex- 
cludes them from participating, to much extent, in the exer- 
cises of prayer meetings. They are looked upon with suspi- 
cion,as though personal religion were hardly compatible with 
the practice of their calling. Self-respect and an unwilling- 
ness to mar the unity of the brotherhood: often keep their 
mouths closed. How true itis, too, that ‘there is little 
scope tor highly educated men in the prayer meeting, as at 
present conducted.” And this is a fact to be greatly lament- 
ed. The Church needs the full benefit of all such, and none 
feel this so keenly as those who are sometimes pointed at as 
being remiss in duty. What, according to the present 
standard, constitutes “‘a good meeting?’ The minister 
opens it with the usual devotional exercises, then exhorts 
the Church to be more faithful in the service, and seeks to 
call forth as large a number of ‘‘ testimonies” from the 
brethren as possible, often making quantity rather oo 
quality the measure of his approbation. Brother A. ri 

with a lugubrious countenance, and in a whine peculiar to 
the place, confesses that he is a poor miserable sioner (which 
he would resent if his brethren should respond amen), but 
‘‘ feels” to praise God for his goodness, and expresses won- 
der that the unconverted are not brought into the fold. 
Brother B. follows, and also ‘* feels’ that be ought to be cast 
away, and exhorts sinners (who are not there) to flee to “the 
ark of safety.’’ He is followed by Brother C., who also 
‘* feels'’ great concern for the unconverted, and berates “‘ the 
world” as if he had a special mission to rebuke the Lord for 
creating it and keeping him init. Brother D. also * feels” 
unworthy, and in a patronizing tone assures the brethren 
that they must prostrate themselves ‘‘at the foot of the 
cross” if they want to see a revival. This calls up Sister E., 


tears beseeches sinners to come to the Saviour; and when 
the circle has been completed, the meeting is dismissed and 
the nod of congratulation goes from minister todeacon, from 
deacon to the sisters, ‘‘ what a glorious meeting we have 
had.” 

What inducement is there for men of culture, who are 
really anxious to be useful, and are thirsting after increased 
knowledge, and a higher state of advancement in Christian 
experience, to attend, much less breakin upon the monotony 


-of the scene by discussing the glorious themes of the Gospel? 


For more than ten years the writer has been a constant 
attendant at the prayer meetings of his Church, but the pre- 
vailing tone and tenor of them are precisely what they were 
when he came into the fold. Pray cannot some method be 
devised to elevate the standard of our meetings, and present 
not only Christian lawyers, but outsiders, some inducement 
to enter more heartily into the Christian service? 


In LaBors ABUNDANT.—A correspondent at Cumber- 
land, Maine, sends us the fullowing interesting reminiscences 
of that devout and gifted servant of God, the late Epwarp 
PAYSON: 

I was ten years under his preaching (from the beginning 
in Portland), and heard nearly every sermon he preached— 
two orthree on the Sabbath and a regular week-night lec- 
ture on Thursday, and Tuesday conference—almost always 
he was himself in attendance at these meetings. Besides, 
there were inquiry meetings, church meetings, and four 


SJeregular quarterly fasts (the very quintessence of the whole). 


Here was this man dragged out of soul and body by these 
labors and, superadded, the most acute anxiety respecting 
their results. Can you wonder that he lasted only twenty 
years ? 

After ten years with him as a hearer, merely, and church 
communicant, I commenced a preparatory course of theology 
with him for the ministry. Then I went away and settled 
in the ministry for about ten years each at two different 
places, but kept up my acquaigtance with him, year after 
year, during that last decade, so that I was learning from 
him more and more during all his ministerial lifetime. 

I find that I am almost the only person (man) now living 
who could testify much relative to that great and wonder- 
ful man, from personal acquaintance, and itseems to me that 
I ought to empty my treasure somewhere. I. W. 

We tbink so too, and would like to have it for our readers 
in assmall compass as possible. Guid gear gangs in little 
book. 


How it SgeMs To A Quakgr.”—Being a constant 
reader of your valued paper, I have of late been trying to 
discover some fault init. I had nearly given up in despair, 
with the conclusion that though earthly things are usually 
imperfect, THE CHRISTIAN UNION was the exception to prove 
tue rule. 

Fortune could not be so kind to me, for an article in your 
last week’s paper tore this delusion from me. This article 
brought suddenly to my mind the fact that though nearly all 
denominations seem to be represented in your paper, the 
Society of Friends—Orthodox—(or Quakers) has as yet 
found no place in your columns. The article to which I have 
reference was, * How it seems toa Presbyterian.” With 
the exception of one or two passages I liked this artiile 
much; but these—though a Presbyterian myself—I cannot 
indorse. Living as I have, among the Quakers for the last 
tive years, 1 have become imbued with a great liking for 
both their doctrine and practice. 

Baptism has always seemed to me a mere sign of church 
membership, but a sign not at all to be compared with the 
surer one of a godly life. Nowhere in the Bible, I think, 
has He implicitly commanded this ordinance. “I. H. C.” 
quotes the command, “ Repent and be baptised;” but how 
can we interpret that command to refer to the outward bap- 
tism? That surely can have no saving power; but the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, it, and it alone is the “ power of 
salvation.’ We have the command, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved.” Mark xvi. 15, 16, 
The baptism here mentioned is classed with that faith 
which is the means of salvation. It is the baptism which 
saves. 

But we are told that the baptism which saves “is not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” nor any good 
work that we can do; buticis ‘* the answer of a good con- 
science toward God by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
1 Peter ii. 21. It is “the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Gaost.” Titus iii.5. Even if we had not 
these—aod many other—passages showing plainly that 
spiritual baptism is meant, how could any one believe that 
God, who is justice itself, would condemn one of His crea- 
tures for disobeying an outward form, or that He would 
place our hope of heaven upon an ordinaace which can have 
no effect upon our hearts? Carrying out this train of reason 
to its full conclusion, I have been sometimes almost forced 
to admit that I could see no reason for the practice. This is 
a conclusiou &t which I have pot wished to arrive, and 
would feel deeply indebted to you, if through the columns 
of the UNIoN you would give me such arguments in its 


on Lowyers in the Church weg truthful 


favor that my mind could not fail to accept them. | 
Cc. W. 


who also “feels” to lament the low state of Zion, and with | 


New Series, Vol. 1, No. 14. 


Buete Notss.—Dear Brother :—Here js my hand 
fraternally for Tae CHRISTIAN Union. It is a he 
work to hack down the Chinese walls builded by carna] req. 
soning throughout the Zion of our reigning Lord, and to lift 
his people up and over them; but you have begun well and 
are doing nobly. May your heart be cheered and more and 
more enthused as the good work progresses. Many a partisan 
banner will be lowered before the millennium dawns, ang the 
name of Jesus—the great uniting name—be Written ip 
brighter letters high overall. But, God be praised, “the 
horizon reddens with the lustre of day. ’ 

Yours, for the Conflict and Victory, 8. S. 


Tculean 


‘“‘Be Carerct ror Notuine.”—We have received 
the following jerky little sermon on this text from g 


** poet-preacher :” 
DON'T CARE. 
its useless to be, always fretting 
at the obstacles we shal find 
Ever strewn along our pathway 
Travel on &, don't care 


Travel onward, working, hoping 
Cast nary glance behind 

At the trials once encountered 
Peak ahead &, don’t care 


Things that's past, has gone to thunder 
let all the fretting be resigned 

It will never assist the matter 
act your best &, don't care 


And if those that, might befriend you 
whom the ties of nature bind 
Should refuse to act their duty 
look to heaven &, don't care. 


Friendly words, are often spoken 
when the feelings are unkind 

Take them for their real value 
Throw them by &, don’t care. 


Fate may threaten, clouds may lower 
enemies may be combined 

If your trust in god is sure 
He will assist you, dun’t care. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The English Society for the Suppression of Vice 
bas destroyed 129,681 indecent prints, 16,220 illustrated 
books, five tons of letter press of the same sort, 16,0: 5 sheets 
of songs, besides copperplates, printing presses, etc. The 
funds of the society are contributed by private individuals, 
and each prosecution costs $150. In New York there are 
firms having agents widely scattered whose diabolieal mis- 
sion isto introduce filthy books and pictures to sehools. 
Surely a society for the suppression of vice might find sup- 
porters in New York. 


—The British and Foreign Bible Society is not op- 
posed to a revision of the sacred text. 


—A miracle-play of the style recorded in the Golden 
Legend, took place a week ago in Mexico, entitled the Fall 
of Man. The principle characters were the Almighty 
Adam, Eve, Mercy, Gabriel, Appetite, and the Devil. The 
Almighty was personated by a butcher. 


— The Cardinal Archbishop of [Seville having 
said in a recent pastoral that ‘apart from obedience to the 
Pope, there was no hope of eternal life,” an English gentle- 
man residing at Cordova is translating PREscoTT’s Philip LI. 
to enlighten the popular mind in reference to the Anti- 
Papal wars of Purp I. and CHarR.es V. 


—Lgon Cutmer, the eminent Paris publisher recent- 
ly dead, resolved at one time to bring out an illustrated 
weekly journal, then unknown in France. He proposed to 
BALZAC to contribute a series of articles entitled The French 
Depeted by Themselves. BALZAC assented, and in a few days 
sent intwoor three slips. It was at once printed and the 
proof sent to the author. It returned, double its former size, 
and this was repeated eight times. The result was the 
admirable monograph Nos Epiciers. It cost;Co_mer 1,000 
francs to correct the nine proofs, but he sold 20,000 copies 
of the first number. 


—Mr. Gytt has translated Cervantes Voyage to 
Parnassus, The author of Don Quixote thus alludes to the 
poor recompense his talents received. 

Poem or sonnet as you please, worn quill; 
Though adulation modesty effaces, 

Some bread and salt beside the graces 
Are needs upon Parnassus’ hill. 

May the book sell and my pockets fill. 


—M. Sranistas Jvuvien, an eminent French philo- 
logist, has recently published a Chinese grammar. The 
culty of this undertaking may be estimated from the fact 
that there are 8u0 letters and combinations of vowels in the 
alphabet. 


—The Atheneum recommends English readers who 
*‘cannot read French,’’ to read the Rev. L. W. Bacon’s 
translation of Pere HyAacrntTHe’s Discourses. It gives Mr. 
Bacon a fair meed of faint praise. 


—Dr. Duncan, Professor of New College, Edin- 
burg, is dead. It is of this absent-minded gentleman that 
the much abused story is told to this effect. A cow having 
brushed against him, he mechanically lifted his hat and 
muttered, I beg your pardon, madam.” Two days after he 
stumbled against a lady and exclaimed, ‘‘ Is that you again, 
you beast 


—A note to the Centenary Edition of Sir Wattsr 
Scott's works authenticates the Edie Uchiltree incident of 
the Antiquary and the ‘* Castra Pruivis posita.” 


—Books have risen in value since Joun Mitton sold 
Paradise Lost for £5, and had to haggle with the buyer. A 
folio of Shakespeare, date 1623, was recently sold for 
£927 16s. 

—The Affaire Auguste Comte leaves no alternative to 
charitable people, but to believe that the apostle of posi- 
tivism was mad. Uncharitable people, and positivists who 
reject this conclusion, must then argre that he was bad. 


—An account of the battles of Sadowa, Custoza, 
etc., from the pen of the Prince de Jomviiz, will shortly 
appear. 

—A complete edition of Kzpizr’s works will shortly 
be published at Paris. 


—The law prohibiting operatic and theatrical per- 
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Legislature. 
_The following literary curiosity is a verbatim copy 


of an election bill sent into Sir MARK SUMMERVILLE in 1826. 
It is framed and hangs in the dining-room of Summerville 


—_ bill,—To eating 16 freeholders above stairs for Sir 
Maggs, at 3s. 6d. a head, is to me £2 1s. To eating 16 
more below stairs, and two priests after supper, is to me 
£2 15s. 9d. To six beds in one room, and four in another, 
at two guineas every bed, and not more than four in any 
bed at any time——God knows cheap enaugh—is to me 
£22 15s. To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all night, 
at 13s. every one of them, and fora man which was lost on 
the head of watching them all night, is to me £5 5s. Od. 
For breakfast on tay in the morning for every one of them, 
and as many more as they brought, as near as I can guess, is 
to me £4128 Od. To raw whiskey and punch, without 
talking of pipes, tobacco, as weil as for porter, anc as well 
as for breaking a pot above stairs, and other glasses and delf 
for the first day and night, I am not very sure, but for the 
three days and a half of the election, as little as I can call 
it, and to be very exact, it is in all or thereabouts, as near as 
} can guess, and not to be too particular, is to me at least 
£79 15s. 9d. For shaving aud cropping off the heads of the 
49 freeholders for Sir MARKs at 13d. for every head of them 
by my brother has a wote, is to me £2 13s. ld. Fora womit 
end nurse for poor ‘Tom KERNAN in the middle of the night 
when he was not expected, is to me ten hogs. I don’t talk 
of the piper, or for keeping him sober, as long as he was 
sober, is tome £40 10s, ‘The total £110 18s. 7d., you may 
say £ill, so your honor, Sir Marks, send me this eleven 
hund.ed by Byran himself, who, and I prays for your 
success always in Trim, and no more at present. 

—The New York Post says the only prophet literally 
translated was ELIJAH. 

—The recently discovered Moabite stone, of King 
Mrsua, apart from certain geographical and other data 
which it gives, nearly the whole of the Greek alphabet. The 
gain to Paleography and Semitic Science is enormous. 

—In reference to Biblical Revision, a fact will be 
significant which is well known to scholars. St. John viii. 
1-9 is not to be found in the Sinaitic and Vatican codices: 
St. Mark xvi- 9-20are not found also in either. Acts viii. 37 
does not occurin either the Vatican, Sinaitic, or Alexan- 
drine MSS. Numerous words, phrases, etc., might be added 
to this list as, for example, 1 John v. 7. 

—M. Ernest Renan is to be restored to the chair of 
Hebrew in the College de France. 


—Miss Brappon is writing a new novel entitled 
Fenton’s Quest. 


BOOKS. 


The Doctrine of Immortality. By James H. Wurr- 
more. Western Advent Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 

This little book labors to establish the doctrine of 
Immortality, from the direct testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the indirect testimony of reason and analogy. 
But it refutes to the best of its ability, the doctrine of 
an intermediate state, and that of the resurrection of 
the body. Respecting the former, it is hard to prove 
that the ancient Charch held it at all. They described 
the sainted dead asin Christ, in ‘‘a place of refresh- 
ment, light and peace.” So St. Pau. makes presence 
with Christ, the immediate sequence of absence from 
the body. As to the resurrection, environed as it is 
with difficulty, yet itis distinctly taught in the New 
Testament, and the glad Easter of the Saviour was 
always considered an earnest of ourown. A new doc- 
trine has of late become fashionable, viz., that the soul 
is not essentially immortal, but relatively so, by partici- 
pation with Christ. It would be easy to show that such 
ad doctrine has a strong element of materialism latent in 
it. The phrase eternal life is not used in any such sense, 
but by apposition to eternal death. Life is associated 
with all that is enjoyable, great, and noble ; eternal life 
is the perfection of all these with the elimination of 
misery, pain, and sin. This life we gain through faith 
in Christ, but this faith does not engender immortality 
previously absent. It changes its destiny only. The 
book before us is like a telescope reversed, wherein we 
see man, not in the grand outline of Holy Writ, but 
dwarfed, puny, insignificant, his natural relation to 
Godhead as a part of the immortal, taken from him, 
while he weeps over graves that forever hide his best- 
loved, uncheered by the hope ‘‘ Resurgam !” 


The Workshop is an admirable monthly publication, 
by Sreicrr, 22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. It 
is an American edition of a German work, edited by 
Professors Baumer, Scunorr, and others. It is-filled 
With matters relating to all the trade in which the art 
of design is important. The illustrations are in the 


upholsterers, jewelers, painters, lapidaries, eculptors will 
find the work of great value. So will every one who 
works in the department of the useful arts, or of orna- 
mental, or of high arts. It is a pleasant thing, as well, 
for gentlemen of leisure and refinement, and for people 


of refinement without leisure. The price, $5 40 per 
annum. 


Pepys’ Memoirs and Diary. Edited by Lord Bray- 
BROOKR. With intvodaction by Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co, : 


This delightfully quaint book, so full of interest and 
information, appears in one well printed and bound 
Volume. No reading is so instructive, taking it on the 
Whole, as memoirs. How popular Boswortn's Life of 
Johnson has been, with all its twaddle and toadyism ! 
It gives us a life-like portrait of a really great man. 
So here, we see the busy, fussy Mr. Pxpys, hanging 
about the gay Court of Charles I., taking notes and 
mental pictures, peopling his pages again with the 
merry Monarch, the astute Duke of York, and the 
licentious beauties that thronged around them. Mr. 
 BP¥s buying his wife a new gown, in his dining-room 

furnished green serge,” chatting with ‘‘ Mr. 
— the yrurgeon ;” going to the ‘‘ ale-house in 

tn,” nodding to the “keeper of Pall-Mall, who 


tant ae it;” collecting all sorts of odds and ends 


ances on Sundays has been abolished in the Californian | scandalous secrets—in all and everything Mr. Pepys is 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


An honest man well buttoned to the chin, 

Broadcloth without and a warm beart within. 
To the Diary is added, the correspondence, full of 
amusing information. A letter that will bear reading 
a hundred years after it is written, must be well com- 
posed. One reads De Sevign? with ever increasing in- 


ple have leisure to write long letters now, except news- 
paper correspondents who get paid by the column. As 
we look over these well-known pages, how very distant 
the age they chronicle seems! Who would find the Lon- 
dun of Pepys, with its historic associations, muddled 
ts, fighting apprentices, drunken nobles and gamb- 
g clergymen? All have changed decidedly for the 
better. Mr. Truss, the accomplished antiquary, knows 
this better than most people. What an encyclopedia 
of rare old miscellanea he is! “Messrs. Sorrpner & Co. 
have done good service to literature in introducing this 
valuable work to the American public. It is well got 
up, and cheap. We are glad to sée, what we do not 
remember in any former edition, a well arranged index 
to the multitudinous matters treated of. Au revoir, 
Monsieur Pepys! 
Experiences of the Higher Christian Life in the —— 
enomination, Edited by Jonny Q. Apams. Shel- 
don & Company. 
The witness of believing souls to the truth of God’s 
word is always "ae reading. Yet while wé lis- 
ten with reverence to'ysuch experiences of the divine 
dealing as appear to us real, we cannot but pro- 
test against the danger of limiting the mysterious agen- 
cy of the Comforter to certain stereotyped ways of our 
own. To think we know al that can take place in a 
soul, is presumptuous. For what has taken place ie a 
hundred is no rule for the hundred and first. The 
Physiology of Temptation might inductively teach us 
this. How very widely different is temptation even in 
the case of two persons in similar circumstances. The 
experiences before us seem all to run in one groove, 
whereas we know they are not representative cases. 
It is easy to detect latent spiritual pride in themarra- 
tion, and something of presumption, mistaken for the 
assurance of faith. The whole of the spiritual life does 
not, as the author of these papers seems to think, consist 
in a second conversion. The higher spiritual life 
is very little understood by “C. W.,” for example, 
and his case is no better or worse than the rest. An 
infant learning to read is not a philosopher, and if he 
claims to be so, we laugh. This life, so lightly spoken 
of, as if its august mysteries took less time to learn than 
the least science of the schools, isa gradual develop- 
ment in thesoul. That the believer is conscious of the 
existence of this life, we know, but, of how many it is 
true, that “‘ the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” Their life does not 
resemble a bark gliding over a summer sea, but like St. 
Pavr’sit is a fight, a conflict, a race, a crucifixion, a 
dying ; and at the verge of heaven they have not at- 
tained their ideal, but still press onward. The greatest 
saints have avoided empty boasting of their feelings 
knowing that religion is a principleof character. As 
they saw more of God, who is the soul’s true life, they 
discovered deeper ‘depravity in themselves, and were 
content in the conviction of helplessness, to ‘‘ rest safe 
in Christ’s wounded side, where only sinful souls their 
grief and shame may hide.” 


The Hohensteins, a novel by Freperick 
Translated from the German by Professor Senere 
DeVere. Leypoldt & Holt. 
Whoever is acquainted with the delightfal novels of 

Spre.HaGEN, will feel glad to have so accomplished a 

translation as the one before us. The author of The 

Hohensteins is a philosopher, well acquainted with the 

numerous schools of thought of modern France and 

Germany. But he does not evolve from them a system 

of his own, contenting himself with clever selections 

from each. The bouquet which he gathers from these 
many parterres, is singular and graceful. He delights 
to dwell on the philosophy of love, making it more than 

a mere animal instinct, a passion dictated by a semi-de- 

thronement of intellect, and debasing rather than ele- 

vating. We think we dimly perceive the ideal of 

SpreLHAGEN. Love is the highest embellishment 

as well as the most necessary accompaniment of 

life. Zhe Hohensteins is a very instructive book, 
as well as a delightful tale. Few men could better 
appreciate|their author than Professor DeV Ere; he deals 
lovingly with Spre_nacen’s intricacies, and does not 
like one half of ill-informed translators, render an orig- 
inally plain passage, very obscure. Young ladies read 
this book! It will teach you a new phase of the 
Perfect woman nobly planned. 


lishers on the admirable manner in which the book is 
gotten up. Even so good a work, is benefitted by such 
paper and typography. 
Music Hall Sermons, by Wituiam H. H. Morray, 
Pastor of Park street church, Boston. Field, Os- 
good & Co. | 
The attempt to bring the gospel to those who will 
not zo to it, is, now-a-days, not only commendable but 
necessary. Conservatism in religion is decaying. ‘‘Jte- 


with a pulpit, nor a sermon with achurch. Wherever 
souls may be won, there is a cathedral; wherever an 


glorious service. So we say to Mr. Murray, “ God 
speed.” These sermons are talented, correct, and able. 
They present the grand truths of faith in the true light— 
especially that cardinal one, the “tenderness of God.” 
O let us cease our impious caricatures of the Father of 
Mercies! Let us remember in appealing to sinners, 
that the mightiest claim upon them is the loving-kind- 
ness of Jesus. The heavenly compulsion of love, whose 
cords are silken, yet bind faster than iron chains. Mr. 


terest, and who gets tired of Walpole? But few peo-|$ 


We are glad to welcome it, and congratulate the pub- | 


quiesat in pace/” We no longer associate a preacher} D. AprLeToy & Co., New York.—Home Influence. By 


j LORING, Boston.—Sorrento Wood Curving. 
earnest servant of God proclaims the cross, there is a ~ 


gaining his point; the inducing of man to think, and, 
to think of God. 


2T 


Publishers’ Department. 


MUSIC. 
From G. Scuremer & Co., New York, we have received 
the following of their late publications: 


Robin Adair. Improvisation. By Richarp Horrmay. 
1.00. “Home, Sweet Home,’ the Last Rose of Suw- 
mer,” and * Robin Adair” have a perpetual fresiness, and 
are continually used as the ground-work for brilliant var a- 
tious. Mr. HorrmMaN has treated his subject with great 
beauty, availing himself freely of the pleasant eflvets of 
arpegxio for the right, while the left hand chicily currics the 
melody. It opens in G, moveg into B for a charming varia- 
tion, and concludes in the original key. ‘Ihe peice is ad- 
mirably adapted for concert or drawing-room, and may be 
performed by a plauyer—a little above the average. 


Chacone. Aveuste Durand. 6° cts. The Chagone, 
as originally played, was an air borrowed from the Arabians, 
the churacteristic of which is a ground bass, consisting of 
four or eight measures of triple time of three crotchets, with 
its repetition to continually varied melodies, and was for- 
merly used as an accompaniment to adance. DURAND has 
presented something in this style, chiefly in A minor, which 
gives the left hand some very good practice. The effect is 
very pleasing, and we commend this to players especially 
whodesire to attain treedom of action in the much-neglectea 
left hand. It is usetul as well as very entertaining. 


Beethoven Marche a la Turque. Transcrite. By A. RUBEN- 
STEIN. 35 cts. ‘This is one of a colicction of chuice words of 
distinguished composers. This march is very effective, es- 
pecially as an organ piece, giving a tine opportunity for ex- 
hibitang, as it were, the gradual approach and departure of a 


Fete Militaire. Marche brillante, par J. LEYBACH. Ar- 
ranged a 4 mains par SAMUBL JACKSON. $1.25. A spirited 
composition, and quite replete with military esprit. It is 
well arranged, and not difficult. Duct playing is always 
attractive, and we are pleased to note an increase in arrange- 
ments for four hands. 


Ten Petits Morceaux, par OCTAVE PELLETIER, is a collec- 
tion of short, excellent, and easy pieces for the organ, by 
the organist of St. Jacques, Montreal. They are equally 
adapted to small house organs, with one octave of pedals. 
Thoroughly organ in style, they meet a want of amateur or- 
ganists everywhere, who are being led away from pure or- 
gan music by a taste for the operatic style. 


Easter Anthem Op. 46. “ Christ our Passover.”” By Dup- 
Ley Buck. $1.00. Is a seasonable composition in Mr. 
Buck's terse and vigorous style. lt is written in B flat, is 
showy, without being light or frivolous, and can be easily 
read. The harmonies are full aud round, the canon form, 
which we do not admire in modern church music, being 
happily avoided. 


Deus Misereatur. Quartet. By HU. Kotzscumar. 60 cts. 
Is written for the organ, a separate staff being given for the 
pedal bass. This leaves the fine words presented for the 
left band clear and distinct. The melody is excellent, and 
the effect much enhanced by a well conceived accompani- 
ment. 


Charity. Romance. By CHas. Merctrr. 30 cents. A 
very —_ French song, the English version and accom- 
panimeut by H. MILLARD. It tells the story of a child who 
is rescued from poverty by a brother. 


(Many other pieces which have been received will be noticed 
next week. ) 


From W. A. Ponp & Co., New York, we have received 
the following of their late publications : . 


In Memoriam. By Richarp Horrman. 60 cts. Is a 
tribute of affection to the memory of the brilliant musician 
GOTTSCHALK, whose death removed from us the most dis- 
tinctive of American pianists. It is written in A minor, 
and is a fit tribute of sorrow from one of our most eminent 


ianista to the dead musician. An excellent lithograph of 
GoTTscHALK forms the title page, 


Lamention. By Huco Bussmerer. 50 cts. Is also called 
forth by the death of GOTISCHALK, and is inscribed to his 
memory. 


PLYMOUTH ORGAN CONCERTS. 


The popularity of these excellent and instructive 
entertainments is greater than ever, the Church being fre- 
quently filled to overflowing. The artists employed ure of 
the best, and to be invited to take charge of the organ at 
one of these concerts is an honor much to be coveted. Bos- 
ton, Providence, Philadelpbia, and even Montreal aud 
Toronto have furnished organists, who are delighted with 
the appreciative taste of the large audiences. An eminent 
Boston orgavist expressed his surprise that they applauded 
BAcH 8 Fugues. “ Why, they doo’t do that in Buston.” 
The programmes are selected with great care, and are waiuly 
free from mere ad captandum music. They are intended to 
improve the taste aud poiat out to amuteurs where the beat 
music may be f»und. 

Last week Mr. A. H. MessiTEr, the organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church, New York, played, and Miss 
NETTIE STERLING sang. A marked feature was her render- 
ing of the aria, “Grief and Pain,” from BACH sS waster 
work, the St. MATTHEW’s Passion music, which is liitle 
known in this country. Miss STERLING’s rich contralto is 
peculiarly adapted to this school of music, which requires 
conscientious study, aud in which she preatly 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of their 
upon the wrappers. 


BOOKS. 


ScRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., New York.—JZcclesia. Church 
Problems. A Series of Essays. Edited by Henry Rogert 

D.D. (London, Hodder & Stoughtun). 1870, 

ce 

The lpit Analyst, Vol. IV. (London, Hodder & 


Stoughton Price $3.75. 
The World of Anecdote. By K. Paxtox Hoop. (London, 
Hodder & Stoughton.) Price $1,5, 1870, 
The Every-Day Book of Modern Literature. Edited b 
the late George H, Townsexp. (Loudon, Frederic 
emoirs 0 muel Pepys, Esq., R.S. Comprising h's 
Diary, ete, Edited b LorpD BRAYBROOKE. 
(London, Frederick Warne & Co.) 1870. 
SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—The Sublime in 


Nature. By D. Lanore. (Iliustrated 
Lib of Wonders.) 13870. Price $1,50, 

Glass Making. By A. Savuzay. (lliustrated Library of 
Wonders.) 41870. Price $1,50., 


LeyPotpt & Hout, New York.— The Hohensteins. A Novel. 
By FREDERICK SPIELMAN. From the German, by Prof. 
ScHELe De VERE. 1870. Price $2. 

ADVENT CHRISTIAN ‘Tugs, Buchanan, Mich.— The Doctrine 
of Immortality. By James H. WuHitmors, Buchanan, 

ich. Joshua V. Himes. 13870. $1, post-paid. 


Grace AGUILAR. (New Edition), 1870. Price $1.00. 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Songof Solomon. With 
Notes. By the Rev. Henry Cow iis, D. D. 1870. 
What itis, and 

How to do it. 
Tales of European — > 1870. Sewed. Price 50 cts. 
OsGooD £Co., ton.—Miracles Past and Present. 
By WiLu1aM Mountrorp. 1870. Price $2.00. 


Tue Oxze.—Remember that Toe Union 
is the only religious journa{ for which Ms, BeEcuEr writes, 
or to which he contributes in azy way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 


CIVEN AWAY! 


4 GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ABZ. 


A PICTURE FOR FVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work 

to be the mest magnificent engraving 

executed in America. 
The Publishers of Tas Curtstiay Uyton take pride in 
announcing that they bare purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of Wasuineton, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston A:hen®um,—a Plate valued at 
Ten DcLLaks—for the use of capvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years age, 
this work at once pliced Mr. MaxsHaLt in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. I was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 
It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only sat sfactory por- 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the uekuowledged 
standard, household engraving’ of him. 
The yeurly subseription price of Taz Cristian Ustow 
will hereafter be placed at $3.00, and the publishers make 
the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFTER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $8, 
will be presented a Cepy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 

Any old subscriber who will send a new subseription name 
at $3 (which will be entitled to the picture) together with a 
renewal of his own subscription for next year at $2.50, will 
also receive one of these superb engravings. 


CANVASSERS 


Will see in this offer a grand opportunity. 

THe CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it bas in this alone a speeial and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheeta;’ 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


4 New Serial Story, 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Which is to be commenced within «a few months in the 
paper, will alone be worth the cost of the year’s subserip- 
tion. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED 


In every State, county, and town, to take up this canvase 
and push it with rapidity and success. The attractions of 
swch a paper and such a preture, together, for three dollars, are 
such as few intelligent persons can afford to neglect. 
Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper avd Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents oa 
application. 
J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 

39 Park Row, New York. 


Our Subscribers. 


The offer to present every new sabseriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL'8 * Household Engraving of i ro 
remarkabie that is a’ready attracting great attention, 
and responses afe coming in frem all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paver as THE CHRISTIAN Union, and 
such a picture us the WASHINGION, for ee Dollars, e:tuer 
of which is worth More than tue price a ked tor both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

This offer, however, is to New Subscribers. i.¢. thore 
whose names are not now on our beoks. Bus, us uiny who 
are now subsceibers on our lists have applied, aud are cOn- 
staotly avplyiug, to know on what terms they too may 
share in tbis splendid opportunity, we make the foliowiug 
offer to them: Any present subscriber whe will send us a 
vew subseription Dame und $3, (whick is of course eutitlod 
'o the picture) togeth: r with 428 own renewal tor ucxt yeur at 
two dollars and a ha/f, sbull recive from us one of there 
grand engravings. Lhe pictures will be sentiree by wail, 
securely protect-d against injury. 

The guod old rule of First rae py serve7, must govera 
us in mulling, and the list is already a haudgome oue. For 
eurly copies you will have to make Aaste/ 


REMEMBER that Tuk Cnxistian Uston has no rivals. 
[t does uot seek to di-place the denominational j-uroals now 
taken in any family. For io addition to any other journal 
aow read, ibis paper will be needed, as it is publ shed im 
the interest of the whole Cumstian Church, aud wii!) aim to 
be one of the abdest aud dest (as itis now the band-owest) 
journal in the country; one, indeed. that no inlel- 
gent Christian family can afford to be withuut. 


Agents WaNTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or schvol district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ougut to circulate. There are thousands 
of post-utlices at which we now have no subscribers, or ouly 
one to five, where trom ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. will do us and their friends tle 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Fumily 
Weekly? 


Educational. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
167 Madison Avenue, New lork. 


guage of the 
request. MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIBR, Principals 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. q 
Peekskil!, on the Hudson. 
z. SEARLE, Grad. West Point. Superintendent. 


“American School Institute,” 


and Educational Bureau 
To represent Teachers who seek pusitions 

il, rent, and exchange School Properties 
con a have proved tt efficient in 


Ne 


“YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


| Murray has evidently well studied the best method of 


Woop, Mr. BzxcHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
| cnea or whieh Mr. consenta to be responsible, 


For boys intelligent, healthy, 


~ 


fifteen years 
TEACHBR FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. 
, 14 Bond New York. 
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C in the sh f from President 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | un, Os the 2th of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. 1, No. 14, 


NEW YORK, APRIL 2, 1870. 


CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 9S 
THE CBRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of | Which, as in the Act of 9794, the phrase “ district, 
rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 
yable quarterly, in advance, at the 
ostage on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 


PosTacE, 20 cents per year, on 


subscriber's post-ofiice. 


Tar CHRISTIAN UNION. 


REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Recewrs.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a pomene eee be sent for the 

y upon receipt of the money. : 

DisCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order 18 receiveu by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to bave their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper omy for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 


be mailed immediate 


te the Publishers. 


CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for year... 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 

All Subscribers will be presented with a co 
work of art, known as “ Marshall's Househol 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in Ameriva. Further particulars will be found in another column. 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVBRY WHERE, 

Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 

ean give time to cquvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 


most remunerative undertakings ever offered. 
agents— which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 


of A 8 


Awate space. 


eago, Ill. 


their will.’ ’ 


urpose, a receipt will 


of the superb 
Engraving of 


Our terms to 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
Over 4 times, 20 percent discount. 


gate space. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 


ing page, 30 cents per line, of Cums, double rates for space occu- 


Mr. Henry BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England -H1. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Statee—Louis Lioyp & Co., 126 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF 
NEUTRALITY. 
Last week in discussing some objections made to 
Senator Morton’s Neutrality Bill, we gave the sense 
of it in the following language: 


‘* When a revolt in an American colony against the 
home government is so strong as to lead that power to 
desire to use our country as a base of military opera- 
tions, to have gunboats (say thirty of them) built and 
equipped in our ports to be employed against the insur- 
gents, we shall say, ‘No, you cannot. 
recognize the insurrectionists as belligerents until they 
have successfully disputed your authority, and organ- 
ized a government of their own; but neither shall you 
use us to keep an American population under you against 


We shall not 


We knew that Senator CARPENTER had held, in a 
speech on this subject, that it was the intention of 
the Neutrality Act of 1818 to make the United States 
really neutral in its conduct from the very commence- 
ment of hostilities between American colonies at- 
tempting to secure their independence and the for- 
eign Princes or States attempting to coerce them; 
but, Putnam's Magazine for April having failed us, 
we had not read the article whose title we borrow 
for a synopsis of its argument, and some reflections 
of our own in proof of this position. 

Major J. M. Bunpy, the editor of The Evening Mail, 
to whom we are indebted for this timely, able, and 
convincing essay, begins by reminding his readers 
that “the central fact” that our government was 
“ based on justice and the inalienable rights of men” 
made “neutrality” “in the full and honest sense of 
that much abused word ” an “American invention ;”’ 
for, previous to the establishment of this Republic, 
the people were not recognized as the source of na- 
tional authority and power, but some “ trumpery 
‘legitimacy,’ ‘divine right,’ or ‘what-not.’” “Was 
it to have been expected,” he inquires, “that goy- 
ernments which began by a denial of the rights of 
men, as men, should have risen to the height of con- 
ducting their relations with each other on principles 
of justice? Having considered this question in the 
light of history, Major Bunpy sketches the “ grandly 
impartial” conduct of the young Republic in main- 
taining neutrality between France, to whom we were 
so largely indebted for our freedom, and Great Brit- 
ain, with whom so lately we had waged a long and 
bitter war, This was a case in which the belliger- 
ents were recognized as foremost among the na- 
tions of the world. After illustrating the rigor and 

efficiency with which American neutrality was main- 
tained between these two nations, Major Bunpy pro- 
ceeds to review the action which was taken in “ an- 
other class of cases—much thought of as probable 
in the then near future—which required the exten- 
sion of our doctrine to conform with the fundament- 
al theory of our government ;” namely, to “ the con- 
tingencies of wars between governments and peoples 
struggling to throw of the Sormer.”’ 
Senate’s enthusiasm when Ww 
his sympathy with the Fren 
quotes from him and from Jz 
the cautious policy of those years, 

The struggles of the South American revolution- 

ista brought the whole subject of neutrality before 


He recalls the 
ASHINGTON expressed 
ch revolutionists, and 
FFERSON to account for 


the House Committee on Foreign Relations, reported 
a bill for the improvement of our neutrality laws, in 


colony, or people” was not included. It was noticed 
that no provision was made for granting belligerent 
rights to American colonies struggling for their in- 
dependence; or rather for enabling the United States 
to maintain really neutral relations in such contests. 
In the debate upon this point Mr. CLay remarked 
“that whenever a war exists, whether between two 
independent States or between parts of a common 
Empire, he knew but two relations in which other 
powers could stand toward the belligerents: the one 
that of neutrality and the other that of a belligerent.” 
Mr. CLay would hold that Secretary Fisn and Sen- 
ator SumNER, in shaping the policy under which the 
Government allowed the building and the departure 
of the Spanish gunboats, had actually made the 
United States “a belligerent” in the war which is 
waging between Cuba and Spain, by breaking the 
only other possible relation of neutrality. Mr. Cat- 
HoUN, alluding to the South American revolution- 
ists who had not been recognized, said “that all that 
could be expected of us by the patriots was, that we, 
being neutral, should do nothing to weaken their efforts 
or injure their cause.” Mr. HopKrnson considered “that 
we should act in the case precisely as in a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, Spain and England, or 
any other two powers, and that our duty required 
that we should observe a strict neutrality between 
them.’ Mr. Lownpes held that the Act of 1794 
should be “ extended to comprehend the contest re- 
ferred to between Spain and her colonies,” and add- 
ed that “ the Committee had not gone far enough in 
amending the Act of 1794, if it be amended 80 as to 
apply to Governments not acknowledged to be independ- 
ent.” The result of this discussion was an amend- 
ment to the bill which Mr. Forsyru had reported, 
to make it include the case of “ any Prince or State, 
or of any Colony, District, or People,” &c. 

Major Bunpy continues with an account of the 
manner in which, by an inadvertence, the bill, in 
being returned from the Senate at 10 o’clock on the 
last night of the session, was passed in a form that 
failed to meet its design. This inadequacy was soon 
discovered, and after much debate in the following 
session, during which the most emphatic testimony 
was given as to the intention of the bill, another 
Act—the one which is now in force—was passed, to 
remedy the deficiency. 

We now have a comparison, or rather a contrast, 
between the Act of 1794 and that of 1818, which is 
as distinct as possible and of the utmost conse- 
quence : 

In the third section of the Act of 1794, we find 
nalties threatened to any person ‘‘ concerned in the 
rnishing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or vessel 
with intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed 
in the service of any foreign Prince or State to cruise 
or commit hostilities upon the subjects, citizens, or 


property of another foreign Prince or State, with whom 
the United States are at peace,” &c. 

The Actof 1818, third section, reads, ‘‘be concerned 
in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or 
vessel with intent that such ship or vessel shall be em- 
ployed in the service of any foreign Prince or State, or 
of any Colony, District or People to cruise or commit 
hostilities against the subjects, citizens or, property of 
any foreign Prince or State, or of any Colony, District 
or People, with whom the Uuited States are at peace,” 
&e. 


Now, is it possible that under this law the Govern- 
ment of the United States allowed the building and 
departure of a fleet of gunboats to “commit hostili- 
ties against” the “ citizens” of the “colony,” “ dis- 
trict,” or “people” of Cuba on the contemptible 
quibble that because we had not formally recognized 
them as belligerents, or made a treaty with them, 
we were not “at peace” with them? We were at 
peace with them, and they came within the spirit 
and the letter of the law as completely and clearly 
as possible. Both the letter and spirit of this legis- 
lation were understood abroad as well as at home; 
for, a year afterwards, it was made the basis of the 
British Foreign Enlistment Act. The former law 
(the statute of George II.) prohibited his subjects 
from engaging in the service of any “ King, Prince, 
State, or Potentate” at war with another, but at 
peace with him; the new law, in imitation of our 
Neutrality Act, added to this formula the words 
“colony or district who do assume the powers of a 
government.” 

On moving this bill in the House of Lords, Earl 
BaTuurst remarked that “the American legislature 
wished to realize the neutrality they professed, and 
in 1818 passed a bill extending the provisions of the 
Act of 1794 to every description of State or Power wheth- 
er regularly recognized or not.” 

No wonder that with the fire of an old soldier and 
a friend of Cuba, Major Bunpy rebukes and laments 
the illegal, we had almost said the traitorous, and 
pusillanimous course of our government in breaking 
the neutrality which it should have scrupulously 
maintained between Cuba and Spain. It almost 
seems that nothing but bringing these gunboats back 
can wipe off the deep and damning disgrace of al- 
lowing them to sail against a neighboring people 
who had been freed from their allegiance to Spain 
by the revolution in which IsaBELLA was overthrown, 
and who, having determined to be free, seized that 


the following month, Mr. Forsytu, the chairman of 


and independent nation. 


action of Plymouth Church, which showed that the 
memberg had simply come to Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian ground, in receiving candidates upon their Chris- 
tian experience rather than upon their formal sub- 
scription to the creed, The Examiner and Chronicle 
uses the following language, which we italicise at the 
beginning and the end: 


rule of faith. The Bible is our rule of faith. But we 
do insist on agreement in belief of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible, as a condition of fellowship, 
and for this reason we set forth our confessions of 
faith, and no one is admitted to our churches who de- ‘ 
nies any of the doctrines they contain. Persons are | were “ under control of the insurgents.” The very 
admitted who, from insufficient instruction and experi-| day after the Post had made, in seeming sober darn. 
ence, cannot intelligently assent to every definition in 
the creed. We do not expect all our candidates to be | ~ 2 eg ‘ - 
erudite theologians. But whoever thinks he knows | son of Madrid, which is certainly not in the interest 


enough to deny any part of the creed is not likely to 
find admission into a Baptist church.” 


than it is to us. It seems to say, first, that Baptists 
fefuse to make a creed the rule of faith ; next, that 
they do require agreement in regard to fundamental 
doctrines; third, that in many cases they do not re- 
quire persons to understand the fundamental doc- 
trines to which they assent; and, fourthly, that if 
they DENY any part of the creed, they are not likely 
to beadmitted! Here then is the Baptist ground, 
as expounded by The Examiner: “ No creed at all 
but the Bible; a creed made up of fundamental doc- 
trines; no admission if one denies any of the doc- 
trines; but easy admission if he swallows them all 
without understanding them !” 4 
The principle on which Plymouth Church pro-/| ticulars are at hand. 
ceeds has the merit of being at least dntelligible. No 
Church has a right to reject from its communion any 
person who gives credible evidence of sincere piety. But 
what are the facts about the Baptist Churches? 


Many Baptists, like those Christians who call them- 
selves “* Disciples of Christ,” believe that it is wrong 
to have “confessions of faith,” and not a few Baptist 
churches, like Dr. AnmITAGe’s, for example, have no 
creed but the Bible ; and all Baptists hold in theory 
to the right of private interpretation. So when The 
Examiner, speaking of “confessions of faith,” says that 
“no one is admitted to our churches who denies any 
of the doctrines they contain,” he assumes that Bap- 
tist usage in the matter of creeds is uniform when it 
is certainly diverse. The truth is, as we have stated 
before, that even those Baptist Churches which have 
their own printed creeds, outside of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, receive candidates as a rule on their experience, 
and the exceptional cases in which subscription to 
the particular creed is required are rare. 


but very few, holding with Catvin in toto, others 
with and still others with Arminivs. There 
are differences even among “ regular Baptists” in the 
matter of “ close communion,” the practice of which 
has been declared by some of its advocates to be ne- 
cessary to the very existence of the denomination. 
For example, in the same issue from which we have 
quoted, The Examiner and Chronicle takes its Bap- 
tist contemporary, Zhe Watchman and Reflector, se- 
verely to task for the following statement: 


communion, every church being a lqen to itself under 
Christ, the Laugner. We shows suppose that ae rascals in official service the main stay of civil cor- 


churches would make welcome to their communion a : a 
ruption. The men who indirectly countenance po- 


baptized believers.” 
quote The Examiner's rejoinder : 


Baptist churches would welcome to their communion 
baptized believers from Pedobaptist churches, for the 


ing their consistency, and endorsing at second-hand 
what they would not endorse directly.” 


Graves, of The Tennessee Baptist, fires this shot at 
Brother Brieut of The Examiner: “ Pulpits should 
be as close as the Lord’s supper. Who is so blind that | neither inspired them with a desire for liberty, no’ 


” 
he cannot see { induced others to become their champions. ‘See, 


of his own denomination in the matter of creeds, our 
readers will take the following simply as Dr. Brieut’s 
opinion: 


(in Plymouth Church) was for the sake of some 

bly pious persons who could not assent to the creed. 
Universalists were mentioned as an example. Now 
there is not, we believe, a Buptist church in America, 
Europe, Asia or Africa, that would receive as a mem- 
ber a person dissenting in 


one who will not deny that Jon Foster, one of the 
ablest thinkers of his day, was not only in doubt of 
the perpetuity of future punishment, but published 
his doubts, and that without losing his position 
as a Baptist clergyman, or the confidence of his 


signal opportunity, organized a democratic govern-| speculations, If Plymouth Chufch errs in allowing 


~ 


ment, emancipated their slaves, and took up arms|to its communion those whose minds are une. 
against their enemies, who should have gone home| tled on the question of Future Punishment, pro- 
to solve a far more difficult problem in their own| vided they give satisfactory evidence of haying 
distracted and unhappy country. The least we can | been renewed and accepted of God, it errs in follow. 
do is to recognize the Cubans. An@if Spain com-| ing the lead of one of the most honored and emin. 
plains or threatens for what we should have done | ent of Baptist clergymen. 


long ago, let us make a treaty with Cuba as a free 


- 


DIFFERENCES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, 


WHAT’S THE MATTER ? 
Not long ago we asked this question about the 


course of our great pictorial weekly in regard to 
Cuba. Now we cannot help repeating it with our 


In reviewing that part of our explanation of tbe | eye on the Post. On the 23d instant that graye any 


sensible daily, in seeming sober earnest, remarked. 


** The insurrection in Cuba is, we suppose, near its 


end. Zealous Cubans admit the Spanish forces are g» 
posted through the island that the insurgents are no 
confined to certain mountain fastnesses, from which 
they cannot emerge without loss; and that almost t}, 
whole island is securely under the Spanish dominion.” 


But a month previously the Diario de la Mariny 


which is published at Havana, and is cértainly not 


‘‘ Baptists repudiate any pretence to make a creed the | +, the interest of “zealous Cubans,” declared that 


“2,000 leagues square of territory "—more then tir. 
thirds of the whole island—“ with great savannas, ex. 
tensive woods, and some ranges of mountains” 


est, the statement which we have quoted, La Disens. 


of “ zealous Cubans,” made the following confession: 


‘* For eighteen months we have sustained a very dif- 


This passage is probably clearer to The Examiner | ficult and bloody struggle in Cuba. Forty thousand 


Spaciards have put their feet upon that burning soil, 
where many of them have found sepulture. Forty 
million dollars have gone out from our poor and miser. 
able coffers. What have we accomplished? Nothing 
—absolutely nothing. It is painful thus to speak, but 
we can do nothing less. Zhe insurrection is not con- 
quered. It will continue to have more or less force, 
and it will hold out long enough to consume all our re. 
sources, Which are very few, and to cause the death of 


many, very many Spaniards.” 


The Post, in seeming sober earnest, made the 


statement which we have quoted on a Wednesday. 
The next Saturday it printed the following telegram 
from Havana: 


‘“*A severe engagement has occurred between the 


troops and the insurgents near Las Tunas. No par- 


Of course this meant a Cuban victory—the cap- 


ture of Remedios—as we learned in due time from 
the papers, 


But the most curious part of this seemingly seri- 


Baptists differ on many points in theology—some 


‘¢ Baptists are quite various in their usages as res 


to divided, distracted and bankrupt Spain, still in 
the throes of a revolution herself, and really de- 
prived of any power in the Antilles by the cut-throat 
“volunteers,” to pursue a magnanimous policy to 
conquered Cuba! O tiger with the dripping jaws 
be tender to the prey that we helped you to secure! 


No matter what’s the matter with the government 


and the Spanish-American press, the result is cer- 
tain. Cuba will be free; and, in establishing her 
freedom, and in reaching a higher civilization by 
the rough path of the world’s progress, she will 
suffer less and move with a quicker step than poor 


unhappy Spain. 


INDIFFERENCE TO REFORM. 


One chief embarassment’ of reform is the adher- 


ence of respectable people to abuses. It is not the 
devotion of the drunkard to his glass that most 
hinders temperahce ; it is rather the carelessness and 
indifference of those who never drink to excess, 0! 
those who even pay no heed the apostolic rebuke, 
“What! have ye not houses to eat and to drink in?” 
and take their “little wine ” in the “ idols’ temple.” 
It is not the patronage of the lewd which sustains 
immoral plays against the attacks of the pulpit and 
the press; the theatre would fall into insignificance 
but for the support of a large class who bear most 
unblameable reputations. Nor are the acknowledged 


That the difference may be clearly defined, we | litical jobbery, the “indifferent honest’—are the 


‘*We should suppose no such thing as that many 


reason that they could not do it without surrender- 


real obstacles to public reform. 


This fact is too seldom recognized. We portray 


the loathsomeness of intoxication ; denounce rum- 
sellers; amalyze the poisons of bar-rooms, and set 
forth the horrors of 4 corroded stomach. We <e- 
monstrate the danger of playing with that snare ol 


But the duel becomes triangular, when Brother| the devil which is baited with liquor. But with 


what poor results! When we have proved alcoho! 
a tyrant, we have not set free his slaves. We have 


Having been so unfortunate as to mistake the usage too, how little headway is made in opposition to 


the theatre. After all that has been said and writ- 
ten, are the audiences decreased ? Are questionable 
plays attended by considerably fewer of the better 


‘It was distinctly affirmed that the proposed po class? Is it not rather confusing to find that eve? 


the most fastidious critics still refuse to believe,that 
the theatre is in any special sense the “ door of hell ' 


Likewise the denunciations let loose upen “ rings” 


that particular from its do not break them. Why? Because villany is pre 
ferred to honesty by the community at large? OF 


It sounds very strangely to hear such words from | rather because society is permeated with the leave? 


of indifference? If robbers were not protected by 
honest men, they would have been driven out of 
power long ago. What may be called the great 
middle class—the moral but not religious class, 
stands like an impenetrable, immoveable, unsur 
brethren, even when they wholly dissented from his | mountable wall between reformers and the abuses “0 
|which their blows are aimed, This class holds 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


But instead of actively using 
that power, it refuses to surrender its inertia; it 
stands unmoved by appeal, indifferent to many & 
moral shipwreck. 

What ehall we do, therefore? It is wasting time 
to tell the average American that drunkenness 1s 
gestructive to health, that the can-can is an immoral 
exhibition, that cheating the Government is really a 
bad thing. He knows it already. He leaves the 
grosser forms of dissipation and robbery to moral 
outlaws. But he nevertheless upholds iniquity by 
pis indifference to reform. His limited and indirect 
connection with abuses does not touch his sense of 
responsibility. The bulk of our population consists 
of these “slow bellies.” Only when evil threatens 
tg destroy the very fabric of society does this phleg- 
matic body rise, shake its mane, and roar. Only 
when fairly driven to it in self-defence does it join 
in square and deadly fight against abuses. And 
then, not because corruption is dehumanizing, but 
because it is a disturber of the peace. “ Abolition- 
sts” might have poured out vials of invective upon 
avery until now without effect, had not the slave- 
power continually “asked for more,” until the coun- 
try lost patience. 

Must we then wait for wickedness to work out its 
own destruction? Shall we despair of progress ex- 
cept by revolution ? Is it useless to struggle against 
indifference ? 

We answer that the way to Zion’s gate leads per- 
force through sloughs of apathy as well as by the 
mouths of giants’ dens. It is/g slow and toilsome 
way, and the strongest and bravest are sure to be 
lelayed? But we need not fear for the issue if we 
are willing to persevere. Disgusting as it may be 
for the armor-clad warrior to wade thrgugh the mire 
of popular sluggishness, to climb out of the pitfalls 
of mistake, to carry the seemingly useless weight of 
misrepresentation ; yet this is part of the patience- 
trying ordeal which belongs to a real experience. 
They who have overcome obstacles of this sort will 
best give battle when revolution wakes up both the 
enemies and friends of reform. They who are most 
persistent when the following is small will be the 
bravest and most successful when, at last, undisci- 
plined enthusiasm takes up arms against a sea of 
troubles, 


MisprrEcTED ZEAL.—As our readers are aware, 
there is a society of good Christians which has for 
its object a novel amendment to the Consitution of 
the United States. These gentlemen met at Pitts- 
burgh not long ago and passed a series of resolu- 
tions, from which we quote the following: 

Resolved, That it is th i 
less than of individuals to 
God according to the Christian religion in Jesus Christ. 

That in order to maintain and give permanency to 
the Christian features which have marked this nation 
from its origin, it is necessary to give them authoritative 
sanction in our organic law. 

To show the significance of this movement, which 
we have the charity to believe is not understood by 
its authors, we shall suppose a case under the Con- 
stitution amended as proposed. Here is a Jew—he 
may be learned in the law, conspicuous for sound 
judgment and personal integrity, and in every par- 
ticular far better fitted to be a judge than those so- 
called “ Christian ” judges who have their price and 
are for sale; but by the intent and terms of our fun- 
damental law he would be precluded from holding 
iny judicial office whatever which involved an oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution. He could neither 
be a member of Congress, nor an officer of our army 
‘rnavy. Are we prepared to put into such a form 
the concentrated essence of eighteen centuries of 
Prejudice against this large and growing class of 
our fellow-citizens 

Every conscientious skeptic would find himself in 
the position of the Jew; and we would really have 
a religious test for all those offices that require of 
their incumbents an expression of fealty to the fun- 
damental law. What a bid this would be for hy- 
pocrisy and evasion, and what a blow at the very 
heart of honest civil government ! 

Moreover, if Protestants vote for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which provides 
for the « worship” or even the “recognition” of 
os , according to the Christian religion in Jesus 

nit,” why should not our Roman Catholic breth- 

- vote for the same thing “according to the Chris- 

religion in”—the Holy Catholic Church? As 

for Mary rivals ours for CuRIsT, why 

. cy not follow our example by rallying for 

* recognition of “the Mother of God” in the or- 
£anic law ? 

civil constitutions, like national ar- 
e. les, are of this world,” our brethren 
Constitutional Amendment Society are like 


— with the sword, and should study the lesson 
ich his Master gave him. 


AND Prooress.—It is easy, and per- 
gems to denounce the Government of 
pate giving it in irony such a title as 
» calling it in earnest, an “ absolute 
ta. » butitisno more than fair to give the 
. Peror his due. The last report of the French 
4 of War contains some interesting statistics 
the education of French soldiers. The 


G 
*verament intends that every soldier shall know 


how to read, and if possible how to write and ci- 
pher by the time his term of service expires. To 
this end regimental schools are established and dur- 
ing the past year these have been attended by 92,- 
848 men in the primary department, and by 84,401 
in the second or next higher department. Of those 
who were utterly ignorant, 22,190 have learned to 
read during the year, 17,150 have learned to read 
and write, and 11,810 to read, write, and cipher. 
In other grades 11,752 have gone through the gram- 
mar course, 6,800 through the account course, and 
6,253 through the geographical, 4,706 have gained 
a certain prescribed standard of knowledge in mili- 
tary history, 3,753 in geometry, 2,606 in field fortifi- 
cation, and 2,590 in drawing. This is a very fair 
showing for a government which the French Reds 
tells us is bitterly opposed to everything that tends 
to improve the condition of the masses, 


—- 


Has Honor Perisnep ?—It is rather a tedious 
task to be forever scolding those eminent person- 
ages, the “ gentlemen of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives.” But how else point a moral, 
or adorn a homely tale? To scold Joun Smita 
makes no impression on the public mind, for Joun 
is a humble individual, whose influence is not suf- 
ficient to give force to an illustration. To set up an 
abstraction of incompetence, corruption, or fraud, 
and belabor that, would be a manifest waste of 
righteous indignation, There is only one way; the 
magnates of our land must endure the penalties of 
their exposed positions, and, fortunately, this is in 
pursuance of a precedent set eighteen hundred years 
ago. The scribes and Pharisees who sat in Moszs’ 
seat were reverenced and obeyed as law-givers, and. 
denounced when they did wrong. 

One of the most discouraging signs of the times, 
and one for which our rulers are in large measure 
responsible, i¥ an inveterate passion for intrigue. 
Insincerity has reached such a depth of shameless- 
ness that not only are offices distributed on the 
theory that the greatest knave shall win, and laws 
made dependent on the machinations of the “ lobby,” 
but our representatives have fallen into the habit of 
voting contrary to their convictions, and of then ex- 
plaining their votes away by saying that the “ other 
house” will reverse their foolish action, This was 
lately the case in the passage of the Army bill. Add 
to this that our highest court of justice is made 
the object of insidious attack, that an honest Presi- 
dent is obliged to hold parley with “ Senators rep- 
resenting certain interests” which are notoriously 
not the interests of the country, and what have we 
left of ‘eminent example” to which we can safely 
point in enforcement of truth and uprightness? Of 
what use is it to preach “ godly sincerity” if high 
places abound in trickery and in every form of covert 
meanness? What.shall we say to those who ask if 
honor is not the fable of a golden age? Must we 
drop the letter m for which Lady Huntineton was 
so thankful: “ Not (m)any wise, not (m)any mighty, 
not (m)any noble are called ?” 


Tue E1gutTu COMMANDMENT AGAIN.— While grate- 
filly recognizing the appreciation of our columns 
which is shown by our contemporaries who quote 
from them with proper credit—a leading weekly 
having three articles in one of its recent issues from 
Tne UNION—we are convinced that 
nothing but line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept will relieve us from compliments of quite 
another sort that continue to be paid us. For ex- 
ample, such a polite and accomplished contemporary 
as The Home Journal publishes anonymously an ar- 
ticle entitled The Pope at Home, which had appeared 
in our columns under the title of Pius Ninth, and 
under the name of its author—the Rey. T. O. R. 
KeatincE, D. D. The Independent—of Oskaloosa, 
Kansas—publishes John Danforth’s Story—three col- 
umns and more—without credit. The Boston Inves- 
tigator, into whose columns we are glad to find an 
entrance on almost any terms, copies Rome and 
Reason by the Rev. NELson MILLARD, with proper 
credit; but, on another page, under the head of 
Beecher on the Religious Amendment makes a quota- 
tion without mentioning its source. The American 
Baptist, “as honest as the day is long,” credits an 
article by the Rev. C. H. A. BuLKLEY on Religious 
Machinery to The Canadian Baptist, who either 
copied it from our Christmas number without the 
proper acknowledgment, or found it floating unac- 
knowledged. Our friend of The Freeman, across 
the sea, has improved since our kindly hint, but in 
the last number he copies our three brief Hints to 
Smokers, and a part of Hartley Coleridge in our series 
on The Ruin of Men of Genius, without credit. We 
are still patient and good natured, and do not wish 
to be recognized as belligerent. 


Rospine to Pay Peter.—Under the agri- 
cultural, dogmatical, and self-evident proposition 
that “ A spade is aspade,” The Independent remarks : 
“We referred to Dr. Curry severely—as Peter criti- 


cised Paul—‘ because he was to be blamed.’ ” Prrer | 


once passed a criticism upon Pavt’s epistles as being 
in some particulars “hard to be understood,” but 
never to our knowledge upon the Apostle of the 
Gentiles himself. Pav, however, did say some very 
sharp things to Peter “before them all,” and for 
the very same reason for which Zhe Independent says 


‘But when he intimated that he had a personal explana- 


“Peter criticised because he was to be 
blamed,” 


— 


- 
— 


WITHDRAWN.—The comment attached last week 
in our Home News to the notice of the Rev. Morrts 
TyNa’s appointment to Gambier Theological Semi- 
nary had been marked out, and was in no sense an 
editorial opinion. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The Congressional Comedy of Error—Dromio of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Dromio ef Utah—A Droll Scene over 
a Personal Explanation—Mr. Hooper not a Convert 
to Mormonism—The House of Representatives vir- 
tually adopts a few New Rules—Safety Regulations— 
Gen. Butler promises to do a great good, and Jurnish 
a rich treat. 

There have been some queer scenes in Congress the 
past week; none of them more intensely funny than 
that of the rising of Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, to 
explain that he had not become a convert to polygamy. 
A certain Philadelphia editor had received, late at 
night, a report of the speech of the Utah delegate also 
named Hoopgr, n favor of that Mormon system. Vis- 
ions of New England, and the nation dishonored in 
the person of the member Hooper, rose before the ed- 
itor, and he forthwith wrote a forcible anathema for 
his morning’s issue. Imagine, those who can, the sur- 
prise of this old Massachusetts gentleman on seeing it 
gravely announced, that after one day’s experience at 
Salt Lake city he had turned his back upon civiliza- 
tion, and become the fervent defender of barbarism ! 
The House was full when Mr. Hoorgr rose in the 
front row of seats, and asked consent to make a per- 
sonal explanation. It is so unusual for him to say any- 
thing, that his rising, even, attracted attention, as if a 
political Rip Van Winkle had suddenly stepped in.’ 


tion in view, curiosity carried the House by storm. If 
the forty or fifty millions of greenbacks which Mr. 
INGERSOLL provides for by resolutions nearly every 
Monday, had been announced for issue directly to mem- 
bers at the clerk's desk, and in the order of their reach- 
ing it, the honorable gentlemen would hardly have ar- 
rived at the front any sooner than they did. The whole 
of the central and outer row of seats, was abandoned. 
Every aisle was packed close down toward the desk. 
The area in front of it was clear. The pages sat in a 
great bunch on the steps nearest the explaining. mem- 
ber, like the garrison of a fortification crowding out 
upon a bastion to observe an enemy. In fact, every- 
body seemed to be on hand, and the clerk’s desk was 
black with those who had the right to be there. Over 
it were correspondents by the score. 

To transform the floor in this manner had taken no 
more time than to shift the sceve of a play; and no 
sooner was it done than the performance began. 

Mr. Hoorer sent a paragraph upto be read. That 
is the way personal explanations begin. The texts of 
nine-tent#s of them are out of the newspapers. The 
House seemed to draw in its breath so as to keep stiller 
asa page skipped across the area with the slip, and 
passed it up to theclerk. The first sentence showed 
its purport, and the reason of the error, and everybody 
broke out into a roar, and turned towards Mr. Hooper. 
By a queer coincidence, quite in keeping with the rest, 
Mr. Hoover, of Utah, the real offender, in his hurry 
to get up to the front, had taken position by the side of 
the other Hoorgr, snd of course everybody saw it at a 
glance, and laughed still Jouder. Beyond all question, 
it was a roaring farce. The face of Mr. Hoorgr from 
Massachusetts, naturally rosy, shone like a ruby; while 
the bald head of the unfortunate Mr. delegate Hoorer, 
who stood by his side, changed in a twinkling to the 
bright coloring of a boiled lobster. Speaker Biaine 
laughed as if he were performing a duty imposed by 
the House. The members joined in chorus without 
distinction of party. Mayrnarp, and Horan, and 
Kesey of New York, all forgot to object. They had 
not been so oblivious of their self-imposed duty for 
several years, perhaps never before. The galleries re- 
sounded with the echoes of the floor, and with music 
of their own as well. In the galleries, where the blacks 
are generally thickest, the whites of many eyes and 
many rows of teeth glimmered incessantly. Every 
period throughout the reading was marked by a general 
shout, and the close by a prolonged roar. At length it 
was fully established that the embodiment of New 
England, respectably personated by the usually quiet 
Mr. Hooper, did not stand there as a convert to Mor- 
monism ; and so it was duly entered on the record. 

REFORM AT LAST. 

The good time has come. The House has reformed 
itself. The cadetship inquiry has finally ended, and 
rules to insure members against future temptation and 
consequent fall have been enacted. It is true they have 
not yet been printed in the Book of Rules, but if put 
in language they would read something like this : 

1. Any member shall be at liberty to accept money 
for having madea nomination to the military or naval 
academy; always provided, however, that no definite 
bargain shall be made beforehand. 

2. Members will be required to be as secret as possi- 
ble in all such dealings; and in case the matter is 
brought to the attention of the House, by any neglect 
of this provision, the Member so offending shall be lia- 
ble to a vote of censure. 

3. In order, the better to pFotect the members of the 
House from any embarrassing mistakes, no person 
shall be nominated as a cadet unless he has resided two 
ears in the district from which h@seeks appointment. 
4. It shall be the duty of the Speaker to keep all per- 
sons who offer members bribes off from the floor and 
out of the cloak-rooms, committee rooms, and galleries 
to the end that no member of the House may accept 
the same. 
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offers them the bribes which they accept shall be deem 


ed a public enemy and be pursued as such, in all wa 
at the discretion of the House. ms 
LISTENING FOR BUTLER’S GUNS. 

The next sensation, and one which will deserve the 
name, in the line of an investigation, promises to come 
from one as yet in embryo, but rapidly hatching under 
the fostering care of General Butter. The House, at 
his request, deputized him to ascertain, what iin 
— knew enough — namely: howa New Yor 

Wwspaper came to publish, prematurely, the evidence 
taken by the Gold Panic Committee. Bat there was a 
harmless-looking clause attached to the resolution 
which bids fair to lead to some Tich developments. By 
it Burrer, if he does not reconsider his expressed de- 
termination, expects to riddle the ranks of newspaper 
correspondents resident at the capital. It is a splendid 
diversion in favor of his Congressional brethren, and a 
better man to manage it could not be selected, and he 
will find few objecting to any inquiry which falls 
within the most liberal construction of the legitimate 
powers of Congress to look into the private affairs of 
private individuals. So far as newspaper men are ea- 
gaged in lobby schemes of whatever character, it i 
be hoped that Burter will expose them; but if the 
drawing of such a net as he has let down catches a 
score or two of his own associates on the floor. it is 
also a matter of hope that he will at least get them 
censured—which is the severest punishment to be ex- 
pected, nnless the amount of money involved is ve 
large, and the bargain was made so openly that no com- 
mittee could hide it by a cunningly drawn report. In 
such a case the outside party offering the money will 
probably get into the penitentiary. 

The chief officer of the Washington Safe Deposit has 
been obliged to submit his books to Butter, as is said, 
to enable the latter to ascertain whether any one con- 
nected with the press has got anything on deposit, andg 
if so, what. The search is said to be for Cuban bonds, 
and Mexican securities, No questions, however, have 
yet been asked about Alta Vela. The expected raid on 
the telegraph offices has not yet begun, but it is beliey- 
ed that the stock captured during the impeachment 
trial will be largely increased the coming week. Let 
the General have a free field, by all means. If there is 
corruption among the representatives of influential 
journals here, the sooner it is exposed and so a correc- 
tion forced the better. And when it is all done, those 
who remain cannot be consistently denounced if they 
urgently request Congress to heal itself. 

Washington, March 26, 1870. ALPHA. 


A CARD EXTRAORDINARY, 


To rue AMERICAN Greeting : 

I am commissioned to procure the name and address 
of every person in the United States who takes a friend- 
ly interest in Woman’s Enfranchisement. In order to 
compile this roll of honor, I hereby request every such 
person, immediately on reading this announcement, 
without waiting long enough to forget or neglect it, to 
take pen and ink, write the name and address legibly, and 
forward the same to me by mail, postage paid—a trif- 
ling cost which you will not begrudge to a good cause. 
Avybody sending in one envelop all the names in a 
family, village, or association, will render a helpfnl ser- 
vice. Three thousand American newspapers will oblige 
a brother editor by generously printing this card in their 
columns. The } pms of this registration is to know 
to whom to send important documents. Friends of the 
cause are urged to respond so simultaneously that their 
letters shall tly hither like a snow storm. Signa at once, 
and the day will come when your children and chil- 
dren’s children will be proud of the record. 

Fraternally, Tngopore TItton, 
Editor of Tue 
Box 2787, New York City. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


[From the Methodist. } 
METHODISM AND OREEDS. 

We all know Jonn Wes ey’s liberality in this respect 
—that he was, in fact, a huhdred years in advance of 
his day. It has justly been affirmed that he was even 
in advance of our day in all matters of evangelical 
catholicity, and that were he now extant, and should 
utter in the Protestant pulpits of London or New York 
some of the passages which stand recorded in bis works 
on church fellowship and freedom, h@would be branded 
as lax, if not heterodox, and proscribed by the stricter 
sects. He expressly declared that he demanded no 
other terms of admission to his societies than the evi- 
dences of a sincere, experimental, and practical devo- 
tion to religion. ‘‘If thy heart be as my heart, give 
me thy hand,” was his motto; and late in his life, in 
the richest maturity of his opinions, he referred inces- 
santly to this liberality of Methodism, desenbing it 
= and again as quite peculiar, to be found nowhere 
else in the world. He gloried in this fact. In the 
Centenary Book published by the Church is the follow- 
ing somewhat full statement of the matter: ‘‘ He makes 
no theological opinions requisite for membership in the 
Church, and recognizes no creed but the universal sym- 
bol of the early Church, the Apostles’ creed, and this 
only in the administration of baptism. Of few things 
connected with Methodism does Wes.ty speak oftener 
or with more devout gratulation than of its catholicity. 
‘One circumstance,’ he says, ‘is quite peculiar to the 
people called Methodists ; that is, the terms upon which 
any person may be admitted into their Society. They 
do not impose, in order to their admission, any opin- 
ions whatever. Let them hold particular or general 
redemption, absolute or conditional decrees. . .. - 
They think, and let think. One condition, and one 
only, is required, a-.real desire to save their souls. 
Where this is, it is enough; they desire no more; 
they lay stress upon nothing else; they ask only: 
‘‘Is thy heart herein as my heart? If it be 
me thy hand.” ’ 

{From the Reformed Church Messenger.) 
A DENOMINATION—NOT A SECT. 

We claim to bea 
branch of the true Vine. Christ is the Head and we 
are one of the branches. We are a denomination of 
Christians, not a sect. Schism is no part of our pur- 
pose or practice. While we, therefore, are not schis- 
matic, we may, however, be strongly denominational, 
without being sec . Some persons, we know, tell 
us, that we must not be denominational, and that they 
have no confidence in denominational Christianity, and 
they are not satisfied with the state of things which 
acknowledges it in the Church. 

But if we are not to hold relation to Christ’s kingdom 
as denominational Christians, how are we, in the pres- 
ent state of the Church, to bold any other more real 
relation? To give up what es us a denomination, 
would not, as matters now stand, do away with the di- 
vided state of the One Holy Catholic Church. To be 
God's people, at all, we must belong somewhere. But 
where? Surely not rather than where weare, to any 
among the nor yet to Romanism, 
which though it may 
ganization, is not certainly the whole of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. If there is then no o which embra- 
ces the whole, we may be content to remain where 
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POEMS OF BELLS.—IV. 


THEIR MANIFOLD TONES. 


We are never so convineed how strong a hold any 
thing has taken upon our life as when its absence fills 
us with a sense of incompleteness. This tribute to the 
power of Bells over the emotions and fancy the poets 
furnish endlessly. To Cowpgr’s devotional mind—re- 
sponding to the tones of the bell as religious poets have 
gone with surprismg unanimity and similarity of 
thought—no stronger presentation of the religious des- 
titution of Juan Fernanpez offered itself than the la- 


ment he puts into the mouth of SELKrrRk : 
The sound of the church-going bell 
‘These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


So, no accumulation of the thoughts borne to the ears 
of watchers by death-beds, in the notes of the bell, 
could speak with such fullness of its solemn depths of 
meaning as Mrs. Souruey’s use of the negative force of 


its silence in her Pauper’s Death-bed : 
Tread softly,—bow the head, in reverent silence bow,— 
No passing-bell doth toll, yet an immortal soul 
1s passing now. 


Quite another use of the passing-bell is made by that 
altogether incomparable poet, ‘ Ingoldsby '—the Rev. 


Hareis Barsam— in his Lay of St. aloy’s: 

Loud and clear 

From the St. Nicholas’ tower, on the list’ning ear, 
With solemn swell, 
The deep-toned bell 

Flings to the gale a funeral knell ; 

And hark !—at its sound, 
Azacunning old hound, 

When he opens, at once causes all the young whelps 

Of the cry to putin their less dignified yelps, 
So—the little bells all, 
No matter how small, 

From the steeples both inside and outside the wall, 
With bell-metal throat ' 
Respond tothe note, 

And join the lament that a prelate so pious is 

Forced thus to leave his disconsolate diocese, 
Or, as Blois’ Lord May’r 
Is heard to declare, 

** Should leave this here world for to go to that there.” 


The remarkable transition which ‘‘ Ingoldsby,” more 
suo effects in so characteristically unconventional a 
manner, prompts an explanation quite as satisfactory 
of the omnipresence of the Bell in poetry as the nega- 
_ tive proof from its silence was conclusive of its estab- 

lished place. This is the infinite diversity of suggestion 
with which the will of the ringer, the mood of the 
hearer, or any of a thousand variations in times, in sur- 
roundings, in occasions, may invest the voices of dif- 
erent bells, or even of the same. | 

In future papers we propose grouping representative 
poems or stanzas on Church Bells, on Evening Bells, 
Marriage Bells, Sabbath Bells, Alarm Bells, Burial 
Bells--which are to be found in a profusion, and in in- 
dividualities of treatment for which, at the outset of an 
inquiry, we were quite unprepared. For the present, 
we merely assemble, without method, some verses taken 
almost at random for the purpose of indicating the ex- 
tent of the poetical domain through which the notes of 
the Bell are diffused. 

Monkish legend of course is prolific of passages about 
Bells. To return to “Ingoldsby,” this bit of jingle 
from his Lay of St. Dunstan illustrated the profusion of 

Thymes which affords one of the incidental recommen- 
dations of the Bell to poetical use : 
Hark !—that swell 
O'er flood and o’er fell, 
Mountain, and dingle, and moss-covered dell ! 


List ! "tis the sound of the Compline bell, 
And St. Dunstan is quitting his ivied cell. 


~In medieval pictorial poems the recurrence of the 
Bell is constang, most frequent in such pictures as this 
from Tennyson's Sir Galahad: 
Fair gleams the sunny altar cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 

A very striking characteristic of poems so bulky as 
those of the Laureate,and especially from a poet whose 
sensuous enjoyment of external beauty is so marked in 
form, in color, in order, in sense, in sounds—is the 
comparative absence of the Bell from his verses. The 
music of the sea, of the winds in the trees, of birds, of 
horns, he often introduces ; but the Bell, never, that we 
can recall, appears as primary or suggestive, —-as it does 
in the verses of the two sweetest poets of our day, the 
two, perhaps, who are nearest to the greatest number 
of hearts, IncELoW and Lonerettow. With 
Tennyson it is only used as asubordinate and accessory 
detail, as in this stanza of Jn Memoriam : 

The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid ; and night is still: 


The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist :— 


or in this from The Death of the Old Year: 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the Church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 


In all of these instances, the Bell has appeared as if 
because no picture of religious ceremonial or of death 
were complete without this piece of machinery so 
necessary as to have become almost cunvyentional. Pas- 
sing for the present, the numberless examples of these 


particular uses, we now quote passages indicating the 
Tange of the Bell in awakening dissimilar emotions. 


Few passages of poetry are more tenderly suggestive 
in this way than Cowper's Winter Walk at Noon: 


There is in son!s a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 

With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave: 
_ Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bella, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

_ Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory siept. 


belonging at the other extreme of the scale, and 
meomiring its compass, the Alarm Bell may be put 
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in contrast, and it sounds in the sonorous lines of Ma- 
CAULAY's Spanish Armada : 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town; 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met in Clifton down , 
The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires: 
At once the wild alarum clashed from al! her reeling spires. 
How different a picture from that of “reeling spires 
is embodied in the concluding stanza of Rocer’s Wish, 
terminating in a line that deserves and seems likely to 
enjoy immortality : 

The village-church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merrie peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to Heaven. 

Differing from this quite otherwise, yet toto calo, and 
as far as impatience from placidity, is the bell which 
finds place in the crowning outrage of a bore, as depict- 
ed in Dr. Hotmes’ Old Man of the Sea: 
Hark! the bell for the train ! come along ! come along! 


For there isn’t a second to loose.” 
“ALL ABOARD! (He holds on.) Fsht! ding-dong! Fsht! ding-dong!” 


You can follow on foot if you choose. 
Impatience of another kind is suggested by the Bells 
of the same poet’s Daily Trial: 
Oh, there are times 
When all this fret and tumult that we hear 
Do seem more stale than to the sexton’s ear 
His own dull chimes. 
Differently unwelcome Bells sound in the three follow- 
ing bits from SHakesPeaRE, which illustrate alike the 
multiformity of the Bell’s notes and of the poet's 
thought. The first is from Hamlet : 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh :— 


this from Othello : 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the isle 
From her propriety ;— 


‘od this from the second part of King Henry IV: 


Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remembered knelling a departed friend. 


This likeness of bad tidings to a knell is exceedingly 
common, as, for instance, in the closing stanza of 
Keat'’s Ode to a Nightingale - 
Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 


Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf ;— 


or, in LonereLiow’s Afternoon in February : 


The bell is pealing, 
And every feeling 
Within me responds 

To the dismal knell ; 


Shadows are trailing, 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 

Like a funeral bell ;— 


or, in Suimiey's more subjective verses, blending the 


mythological .and the exegetical in the manner of the 
period : 

Hark! How chimes the passing bell ! 

There's no music to a knell: 

All the other sounds we hear 

Flatter, and but cheat the ear. 

This doth put us still in mind 

That our flesh must be resigned ; 

And, a general silence made, 

The word be muffied in a shade. 

Orpheus’ lute as poets tell, 

Was but a moral of this bell. 
Like an echo of SHakgspzakeE is this bit from a poet, 
chary, like Tennyson, of the use of the bell, Morris, 
in The earthly Paradise : 


—That shrill-tinkling bell, 
That, in that stillness jarring in mine ear, 
With sudden jangle checked the rising tear. 


| Themselves embodying hints of the large scope of the 


Bell, are the two poems, from poets to whom more 
largely than to any two others we shall be indebted in 


this quest: with which we close this paper. 
SONG OF THE BELL. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Bell! thou soundest merrily, 
When tne bridal party 
To the church doth hie! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie ! 


Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thou at evening, 
Bed-time draweth nigh ! 
Bell! thou soundest mournfully 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by! 


Say! how canst thou mourn’ 
How canst thou rejoice? 
Thou art but metal dull! 
And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings 
Thou dost feel them all! 


God hath wonders many, 
Which we cannot fathom, 
Placed within thy form! 
When the heart is sinking 
Thou alone canst raise it, 
Trembling in the storm ! 
And in this piece from the Songs of Seven, we have 
again a suggestion of the strength of the evidence from 
the negative with which our paper opened : 


SEVEN TIMES TWO.—Romance. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, 
How many soever they be, 
And let the brown meadow lar{'s note as he ranges 
Come over, come over to me. 


Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 

And bells have forgotten their old ams of telling 
The f@tune of future days. 


“Turn again, turn again,” once they sang cheerily, 
While a boy listened alone : — 

Made his heart yearn again musing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 


Poor bells! I forgive you ; your good days are over, 
And mite, they are yet to be; 
No listning, no longing shall aught, aught discover ; 


You leave the story to me.. 


I wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
The bells cannot ring it, but long years, O bring it! 
Such asl wishittobe. 
Of course, it will be noted that in these poetical em- 


bodiments of the power of Bells, we have not included 
the most notable piece of onomatopoetic verse in the 
language. Our next paper shall be devoted to The Bells 


of Evcar ALLAN PoE. 


THE DAHLIA AND THE BUTTERCUP. 


- - 

** How fine Iam!” said the dahlia; ‘1 am really so 

fine that I am astonished at myself.” 
Cousin !” 

But ‘‘cousin” was said in such a wee tone that the 
dahlia did not hear it. 

‘‘Yes, every one admires me,” said she; ‘I have 
suitors without number, but I shall not accept any of 
them. If I marry at all, it must be ina noble family. 
I think the king of the butterflies would propose if he 
dared. But no! I don't think I would have even him.” 
She tossed her head so high that had it not been very 
fast to her neck it would certainly have come off. 

‘*Cousin!” This time the dablia heard. She looked 
down. 

**Cousin, indeed, Mr. Buttercup!” said she in a 
scornful voice; ‘*I would like to know how you came 
here? This garden is sacred. None but court ladies 
and gentlemen are admitted. We don't brook intru- 
sion. Cousin! Do you dare claim relationship with 
me? Iam one of the royal beauties, 1 would have you 
to know.” 

“We have both sprung from the same earth,” said 
the buttercup. ‘* You are indeed much grander than I, 
but yet we have common ancestors.” 

The dahlia felt very much annoyed. That word 
**common” always grated un her ear. 

** You don’t know what you are talking about,” said 
she. ‘‘ Your ancestors may have been common. | 
don’t pretend to know anything about your family. 
Have you a family record? I knew very well you had 
not—but my great great grandfather's name is written 
in a book. Some of my cousins are princes. Common! 
Really I feel as if I should faint.” 

**T meant no offence,” said the buttercup, humbly. 

**Of course you didn't,” returned the dahlia. ‘* Such 
low beings as you haven't intellect enough to know 
when they offend. You are plebeian. It would be 
impossible to teach you good manners. There is a 
natural coarseness about you which education could 
not remove. You can’t help being low, and therefore 
you are to be pitied. I only condescend to be angry 
with my equals, but I must tell you that you do not 
know your place.” 

‘* But I have had a little experience,” said the butter- 
cup. ‘‘I suppose I shall learn my place in time. I 
only opened my eyes this morning. I am not yet a day 
old ; so it is not*strange that I am not so wise as you.” 

Now the dahlia was more vexed than ever. She 
knew in her heart thaf she was growing old, but she 
tried to deceive others, and when asked her age would 
always talk about something else. ‘‘I] make no pre- 
tensions to wisdom,” said she. ‘‘ Our family is noble, 
and we have no need of being philosophers and poets 
to shine. Poets are always poor, and so they ought to 
be, pretending to be something great when they spring 
from nothing. I dare say now you will set yourself up 
for a poet.” 

**] wouldn't like to contradict you,” said the butter- 
cup, *‘ as you are my elder.” 

** You are very insolent,” said the dahlia. ‘‘ You are 
certainly much older than I, or at least you look older. 
Your face is all wrinkles. There is a dew-drop at your 
feet. Look and satisfy yourself.” 

‘**T am small,” said the buttercup. ‘‘I don't occupy 
much space in this world, but I won't own to the 
wrinkles. You can't see your own defects.” 


dahlia inarage. ‘1 have a clearer looking-glass than 
you. Every day the young girl from the palace comes 
and bends over me, and I see myself in her bright eyes.” 

**T hope she will bend over me,” said the buttercup. 

‘‘ You need not flatter yourself. She will not stoop 
so low.” | 

**Don't be angry,” said the buttercup. ‘ Truly I 
admire you very much, but you don’t look well when 
you are in a passion. I would ask you to marry me, 
only I am afraid you are so tall that I never could 
reach up to kiss you.” 

-* Kiss me!” cried the dahlia; “you will kiss the 
dust out of which you sprang first.” She forgot that 
she too sprang out of the dust. ‘*l am engaged to the 
sun,” said she, loftily. 

Now that was not true. But the sun heard her, and 
asked, ‘‘ Will you be my bride ?” 

** Yes, if you will love me always,” said the dahlia. 
Swear it.” 

**I can’t swear,” said the sun; “it is against my 
principles. But I gwill love you as long as you are 
beautiful.” 

The sun is terribly fickle—worse than Blue-beard. 
He marries a new wife every day and kills her directly. 
Oh! he is cruel. Yet the dahlia flattered herself that 
he would be true to her. 

“*] must kiss you,” said the sun; but his breath was 
like fire, and the dahlia felt that she was burning up. 

Mercy!” criej she, ‘‘ don’t come so near me. Your 
kisses are not agreeable at all. I'd rather have married 
this little buttercup.” 

‘I can't help that,” said the sun; * you have chosen 
me for better or worse.” So he kissed her again, and 
all her leaves fell. ‘* Now, you are dead,” said the sun, 
‘and I will seek a new bride. After all, she was old 
and homely.” He laughed, and set out again on his 
travels. 

But the buttercup bent low over the fallen dahlia. 
‘Poor thing!” said he, ‘I would have died for her if 


she had not been so proud; but pride must have a fall.” 


**I could very well see them if I had any,” said the- 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGs, 


Yoursrut AmsBition.—Z one 
creep before he walks. —There 
that goes out frem his father’s house who ids 
want money before he ‘earns it. There is lene 
young man that goes out into life that doesn. 
the reputation of being smart before he is Smart “re 
is hardly a single circle in which you see half The 
young men, that you do not see them aping coment 
making believe; ‘putting on airs.” They 
have the appearance of a bravery, a position. or —st 
thing else, which they have not attained, They.” 
willing to creep before they walk. The very Ya ay 
of life develops a tendency in men to false a," 
ces; to insincerity ; to an estimation which is rags . 
unmanly ; to a desire to have what does not belo 


—A 
pation, 
isboD | 


them—what they have no right to claim by res, ded: 
anything that they are, or that they have beep T. : ou. 
without pretense ; to desire to have only that ,\;. bus: if 
you can legitimately lay claim to, of praise, of ¢»— yperbo! 
thy, of reputation, of means—to have a manly 
by which you shall be the factor of that which : < 
your own possession—that is thoroughly salutary A SL 
honest manhood scorns pretense and th 
Central Baptist. ee So tot 
‘* NEITHER BID HIM Gop-Sprep.”— Whatever 
of dishonesty there is in commerce to-day, and y,. —At 
ever increase there is in politics, are due, in a grey een hu! 
gree, not so much to any increase in the bad tendeys. m 
of human nature, as to the abandonment or neglee, \, ee 
those who know the right and love it, of the dys. pritatio 
applying social penalties to those who violate the my, —Ah 
of morality on which the eocial fabric rests, _ . he auth 
There is hardly a field of human activity whic) oliowing 


not contain whole armies of indefatigable scoyngrs, 
and any strong man who bids them go on their war? 
peace, has on his soul all the spoiling of the belvk 
and the grinding of the poor which they afteryys 
commit.— Nation. 


Harp Work.—$ych a party as that given bya pr, 
inent New Englay,} representative in Washington 
winter, when, after the usual gayities and feasting w 
drinking had extended to one oclock in the moris: 
‘the German” was commenced and kept up until yy 
daybreak and the whole was finished bya Champa 
breakfast ; could this be rightly called amusement }; 
no means. It was a piece of real business, of they! 
est and most trying nature, cruel to body and sou), y 
severe a draft upon the nerve force as a forced mar) 
or a total route and pell-mell retreat of an army. \w 
we believe the downright butchery of « battletield isis 
barbarous and more truly amusing than the orgies ¢ 
such a first-class all-night party.—<American 
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Apvice to Mrixisters.—Do not scold. Do not ale he Missi 
the faithful souls who come to meeting rainy days. pa 
cause Others are too lazy to attend. Preach the ver sitter. by 


best you can to your smallest assemblies. Jesus prea. 
ed to one woman at the well, and she got all Samm 
to come out to hear him. , Take long breats 
Fill your lungs and keep them full. Stop to bres 
before the air is‘exhausted. Then you will not tins 
every sentence-ab, with a terrible gasp-ab, as if} 

were dying for want of air-ah, as some people do-« 
and so strain their lungs-ah, as to make sport fort 
Philistines-ah.—J/. L. in The Christian. 


Quipyunc ?—A_ Bavarian lady, young, handsom 
rich, unmarried, Catholic, pious, learned, liberal, x 
enthusiastic, is believed to have been highly infivesta 
in the discovery and dissemination of concillar procett 
ings. She is destined to figure conspicuously ia 
true history of the first @cumenical Council of & 
Vatican. She is of the anti-papal school, and wu 
dare a good deal for the furtherance of the cause 2 
has at heart.— English Standard, 


A Rose ry ANoTHER Name.—The rumsellers 


—To | 


ifthe U 
hat one 
bis bap 
‘yoming. 


—Tom 
ate, they 
Love 
levated, 
y his wif 
—Wha 
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social set. They like the word family: it speak « ( 
peace, mutual love, bappy children and comfort ia When 1 
broadest sense. But suppose their signs were tor D accour 
A & B, importers of Poorhouses, Insane Asylums Fine fe 
Jails. Families supplied. Choice drunkards, One 
thieves and assassins put up for family use; jo ilk 
poison store, etc. Would these true descriptive ti Wie 
smell as sweet ?-—-Evening Mail. 
Oxe Burpen at A Time.—Mrs. Rost. D. Owes! maple of 
good listener and also a good talker, said, at a mect® When ¢ 
of the N. Y. Woman Suffrage Association: “! avs t long 
you energetic women here, not to do all the work ‘ ot long i 
the worldy ourselves, andin consequence be the motes ew 8 
or . 


of sickly, nervous children. All over the West, 
women are so overworked that their children 4 
nothing but bundles of nerves.” — The Levolutin. 


Ferep tre Lamss.—Don't think a child hopeless 
cause it betrays some very bad habits. We have kn® 
children that seem to have been born liars and thieves 
yet have we lived to see those same children becus 
noble men and women. Whatever else you m% " 
compelled by your circumstances in life, to deny 
children, give them what they most crave aud De 
plenty of love. —Anti-Slavery Standard. 


A Timery Warsixc—Young lady, don't gush. 
gushing woman don't wear. It is hard pos he 
gushing is; to be always ready with a mouthi® ” 
compliments for all you meet, or with 

b, divine, delicious, adorable,” for all you cage 
to tire both the gushist and the gushee. ars 
and charming. Be anything you please—ouly 
gush.— Woman's Advocate. 


Tue Wo tr’s Re@arp ror THE Lams. — The ma 
once showing the pictures he stole in Spa, almy; yor 
before one and remarked: “I value that pictar after ; 
much ; it saved the lives of two estimable pe’ iting w) 
An aid-de-camp whispered in the listener s ‘wis ole 
threatened to have them both shot 1 y me 


they gave it 
sin in th 


A Face Growrxe Loxe.—There is no found 08 
world like light-heartedness when it Is once 


face 
Alas! it don't take long to cure it. Even the ® = 
Colfax looks care-worn and vexed, and, if bei se 


be ever President, I do not look to see a more 
than his.”-—‘‘Skirley Dare.” 

Trve.—The assertion of rights 
uals against each other, while the — 
draws them nearer together.—Jennie June. 
We should say that love enables us to maip 
respect rights in the performance of duties. m 


Matrer or Fact.—A clergyman in Peony 10 
refused to buy Mark Twain's book. ‘ Why, tod 
to the agent, ‘‘ the man who could weep a the 
Apam must be an idiot.”-—-Zrening Mull. 
ive 
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Human Natvrse,—A man was advised to 
vindictive law-suit, to leave the affair ab 
would bring it out all right. “I kn-n-now “” 


he, “b-b-but I w-w-want t-to attend to it 

Eachange. 
Extreme RabicatisM. out of bed 8poi 

tired always reminds me of up 4 wat 

the roots,—Somedody. 
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THE MERRY HOUR. 
‘<) clerk of a poetical turn, in his own esti- 


= Sanesel the following to celebrate the visit of the 


rap to confirm: 
- Why do ye skip ye little, little hills, 


And wherefore do ye leap? 
Is it because ye’re glad to see 
His grace the lord besheepp ? 
Why do ye jump ye little, little hills, 
And wherefore do ye bopp? 
Is it because ye're glad to see 
His grace the lcrd beshopp ? 


_A Scottish preacher who was much annoyed by a 
sleepy congregation took an opportunity quietly to rebuke 
: o. He had mentioned the word hyperbole, and thus pro- 
et «Jf you don’t know what that means, I will tell 
vt Hyperbole is the putting of a greater foraless. As 
hus: if I were to say you were all asleep, that would be 
prperbole, because really there ix not more than half of you 
wsleep.” 

4 Sucut Mistake.—When the boy thought *‘ to be 
gro” that two lines of a familiar hymn ran thus: 

. So to the Jews old Canaan stood and jawed, and rolled be- 
tween. Equal to the ** conscience void of a fence.” 


_At a favorite loafing place in Ithaca a placard has 
een hung out to this effect, “All loaters will please stand 
bere.” Singularly enough no loafer Las yet accepted the 
invitation. 

_A humorous little book was once written on Noses. 
The author attempted to define character from them. The 
illowing might be added to the next edition: 

When is a nose artful ?—W hen it’s up to snuff. 

When isa nose salad? When it’s a turn-up reddish. 


_There isa possibility of having too much of even a 
god thing. A preacher whose favorite hymn began, ‘‘ A 
rerr strong voice has the Lord” (by the way he pronounced 
voice vice}, went to holda meeting. He began by saying, 
«Brethren let us have a glorious time to-day ! and sing the 
ist hymn, small book, common metre, “A very strong 
rice has the Lord.’’ Reading and prayer followed, and the 
ninister continued, ‘* Do let us repeat that sweet hymn, first 
mn, small book, common metre, “A very strong vice,’ 
ec. Then came the sermon, and at its conclusion he re- 
parked, “ Brethren, time is short! So let us wind up with a 
ral goin of heartiness, the first hymn, small book, com. 
non metre, “‘ A very strong vice has the Lord.” 


—‘‘ How do you like the looks of the varmin?” asked 
w Arkansan of a Down Easter, who was gazing with dis- 
ended eyes at an alligator with open jaws on the bank of 
tbe Mississippi. ‘* Wal,’’ responded the Yankee, recovering 
bis mental equipoise, “he ain’t what we call a handsome 
critter, but he’s a deal of openness when he smiles.” 


—To sing some Psalm tunes is quite hymn-possible. 


—Woman suffrage has been established in a territory 
ofthe United States—Wyoming. It is pleasant to think 
that one who has long been famous by her connection with 
this happy territory will now have a vote—Gertrude of 
Wyoming. 

{From Punch, London. | 

-Tom cats are good substitutes for beaver. At any 

ate, they are your ratters (batters). 


Love yor at First Signt—A husband, somewhat 


tlevated, went home in the morning early, and was struck 
y his wife at the door. 


— any caricaturist can do—Take off a pair of 
boo 
[From Judy, London.} 
OLD SAWS WITH NEW HANDLES. 


When the cat's away—the servants have some difficulty 
* éecounting for broken crockery and vanished cold meat. 
Five feathers make—just as good pillows as coarse ones. 
_ good turn—is as much as you can expect from acheap 
fen t the eye doesn’t see—is as a rule the parting of the 
“hair, but even that isto be viewed by the aid of a 
couple of mirrors, 
When the wine is in—as a rule the wine-merchant’s bill is 
tot long in coming in too. 


say “dye” —whatever may be the fashionable color 


[From Fun, London. } 


—If wit is bad-in- ho 
must be in youth age, how much more unbecoming 


4, The man who would keep his head cool shouldn't 
P & Stove-pipe on it, 


__ The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
Me 
heen morning sun shines brightly, the air is mild and 


wud, a. “6° about your early cares with a cheerful spirit, | P° 


dusting aoe that the “ pickings up,” the brushing, and 
Pe tlt do are a daily necessity, are faithfully performed, 
d tatisfeg nto your sewing, your books, or your writing in 
bows the Comfortable state of mind. But in a tew 
tere the ead ep dark; grim and threatening clouds ob- 
iling “el © wind sweeps round the house with long, 
dr the a short, fierce gusts, while you, shivering, 
bt you haye reakfast shawl closer about you, and find 
bers than passed, suddenly, into a far less genial atmos- 
This is enjoyed in the morning. 
arck—cold, raw, and blustering March—which, 


With the 
Nt, ig ee 8 of April before the winds have fairly died 
ror ofall careful housekeepers, insumng an 


u ope work; for its winds and storms will force 
Rarded, No b aoa part of the house however securely 
Salarm can promise safety from this in- 
leaned and polis ~~ Pictures, and furniture, so nicely 
2 of the same wor but a few hours since, require a repeti- 
dole year q ® Work, many times a day. No month in the 
id brooms mands such incessant use of dusters, brushes, 
Why unslumbering watchfulness. 
Rex! morning _ once a day and then let the dust be till 


if allowed 


to remain, 
spoils your ~“" it soils your hands and 


tures, finds a lodgment in your fin 
nettles in the graceful designs 


| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


upholstery of your furniture. Once snugly secreted in 
woollen or plush, dust is not easily removed, but becomes 
the favorive resert for moths, affording abundant materfal 
for all their wants. 

It cannot be helped; through all this windy, unmanageable 
season, frequent use of dusters and brushes are inevitable, 
and, if thoroughly applied, aside from the economy of it, 
will greatly lighten the labor of the spring housecleaning. 

A good beating with a furniture whip (two or three ratans 
lightly braided, or twisted together, and the ends united in 
a handle, found at any housefurnishing store) is an excellent 
thing to dislodge dust from chairs, sofas, table-covers, mat- 
trasses, ctc., but the beating must be followed by the use of 
& feather-brush over all, and an old silk handkerchief for 
polished or highly varnished furniture. 

If only for personal cleanliness, and proper respect for 


your guests or friends who call, this frequent dusting is in- 
dispensable. 


Why? 

How many times in the day, if you attempt to make the 
morning dusting suffice, can you lay your hands on a table 
or chair without leaving the shape well defined, while the 
dust that has accumulated on it since morning is transferred 
to your hand? Put your elbow for a moment on a stand or 
writing-table, and a clean bright spot appears on the table, 
and a dirty one on your sleeve. Would it not mortify you 
when a caller gives you her hand on leaving, to see on the 
pretty delicate glove, a dingy evidence that March has been 
more diligent than you? If husband, son, or brother are 
given to teasing, and take pleasure in disturbicg your 
equanimity, you may find initials or etchings traced by 
roguish fingers, over table, bureaus or mirrors; therefore 
keep close watch over old March, lest he reveal short- 
comings on your part, that may prove a grief of spirit unto 
you. 

These are [only a few of the reasons for the necessity of 
more than usual vigilance in this stormy month of March; 
they are but Aints to call attention to the subject. Your own 
good sense, kept awake by the wild wind that is shaking 
the windows as we write, and bending the tall masts beyond, 
will enable you to carry them out more minutely and practi- 
cally than we shall attempt at present to do. 


RECEIPTS. 


Yzast.—Gvod yeast is indispensable in order to se- 
cure good bread. We give but one receipt at present, of 
many that are equally reliable. 

Pare and boil eight medium size potatoes. Remove from 
the water when done, and put into it one small handful of 
loose, or two teaspoonfuls of pressed hops. While these 
are boiling, mash and roll the potafoes very smooth, free 
from lumps; mix with them three tablespoons even full of 
floar; half cup of sugar—brown sugar is the best for yeast— 
one tablespoon even full of ginger, and three of salt. Strain 
out the hops after boiling tifteen minutes, and pour the boil- 
ing water over the potatoes, flour, &c. Stir well together, 
and again set it on the range, or stove, till it boils up once, 
stirring 1t all the time, orit will burn. This done, pour it 
into a large earthen bow! or stone pot, to cool. When milk, 
or blood-warm, add one penny’s worth of baker’s yeast, or a 
yeast-cake. Keep in a warm place till well raised; then put 
it into a stone jug; cork and tie down securely. 

One teacupful will raise two good-sized loaves. 


GENERAL ror Breap.—Five quarts of flour or 
meal, and one quart milk or water, are sufficient for two 
loaves in quart-pans. 

Rub shortening, salt, and potatoes, if used, into the flour 
before wetting it. The milk or water for wetting should be 
about milk-warm, and the yeast be stirred into part of the 
wetting for the sponge, or into the whole, if the bread is to 
be made without sponging, then pour it tothe flour and 
knead. 


Breav.—Sift five quarts of flour, cover and set by 
the fire todry. Pare and boil five medium-sized potatoes. 
When done, drain them dry from the water, and sprinkle 
over them a teaspoonfal of salt. Mash perfectly smooth 
and free from lumps, adding a tablespoon even full of sugar, 
and rub all together till potatoes and flour are perfectly 
combined. Take a pint of the water in which the potatoes 
were boiled, and a little more than a pint of milk—say one 
gill—and when blood-warm stir into it one cup of home- 
made, or a penny’s worth of baker’s yeast. Pouriton to 
the flour and potatoes, and knead the whole together with- 
out sponging. All bread should be kneaded a full half-hour, 
then covered with a clean bread-cloth, and over that a 
bread-blanket, and setin a warm place to rise. If mixed 
over night it will be ready for the second moulding before 
breakfast; then make into loaves and put into the pans for 
the second and last rising. When light, let it be well baked; 
but not long enough to make it hard and dry. When done, 
take from the pans, wrap 8 bread-cloth round each loaf, and 
turn upper side down into the pans, leaving it there till 
cold. ‘This will help to make the crust tender. 


Minor Prer.—Put a large-sized tongue into boiling 
water, with a little salt and pepper. A fresh tongue is bet- 
ter than one smoked and dried. Boil slowly till tender, 
then take out and dip for a minute in cold water; then peel 
it beginning at the tip, as it peels easier. Cut off all the 
grisly parts, and chop fine. Pare and chop enough of the 
best flavored sour apples to fill a three-pint bowl when chop- 
d. The finer the meat and apples are chopped the better 
the pies will be. Pick over and rub clean one pound Sul- 
tana, or stoneless raisins, one pound Malaga, or bloom rais- 
ins, stoned and chopped, and one pound whole raisins. 
Slice thin half-a-pound citron and half-a-pound candied or- 
ange-peel; chop and pick clean from skinny pieces three- 
quarters of & pound of suet; add a tablespoonful salt, 
five grated nutmegs, one-and-a-half tablespoonfuls ground 
cloves, the same of cinnamon, # pound of sugar, half-a-pint 
maple syrup, one pint cider, one of Madeira wine, one of 
brandy. Syrups from preserves, or small portions of jelly of 
any kind, left over, and not sufficient to be put on the table 
again, are a great improvement to mince-meat for pies—be- 
side being an economical way uf usipg them. Put all these 
ingredients into a porcelain kettle, and set over the range 
to scald a few minutes, stirring all the time; then pack ina 
stone jar and cover closely, ready for use. 

Gincer-Snaps.—Boil together one pint 
molasses, one cup butter, one tablespoonful of ginger. Let 
them only boil up once, then set aside to cool. When cold, 
roll two small teaspoonfuls of soda perfectly smooth, and 
beat into the molasses, while foaming pour on to just as lit- 
tle flour as will make it possible to roll out very thin. Bake 

uick. 
even full—not heaped. Careless megsurement (spoils many 
good dishes. | 


Horticultural. - 


CURRANTS, 


The ten years just past have witnessed a great im- 
provement in the quality of the currants as of most other 
garden fruits. Asa table and dessert fruit ite popularity has 
steadily increased, its beauty as an ornamental dish, com- 
bining with its pleasant flavor to make it a general favorite. 
None of the small fruits aro more easily cultivated, as 
it will growin any properly fertilized soil, but does best 
on those which contain a large proportion of clay. The 
plants should stand three feet apart in the rows, and between 
the rows there should be an interval of four feet. Pruning 
is very necessary for successful culture, and the sulplus 
wood, young and old, must be kept well thinned out so that 
the bush will spread as much as possible. Some growers re- 
move the superfluous young shoots early in June when it 
can be done much more easily than after the wood _ has har- 
dened. If these young shoots are permitted to grow, the 
bush will waste much of its vitality in producing small and 
inferior fruit. The currantis so hardy that it will bear a 
great deal of neglect, but it appreciates care and good treat- 
ment, and will repay with interest all investments of extra 
attention. 

The wood of the currant matures in this latitude in the 
latter part of August, and at that time cuttings may be 
made. These are cut square at the lower, and obliquely at 
the upperend. The cuttings, which are about six inches 
long, may be planted at once inatrench about five inches 
deep. Set them upright, three inches apart, and in filling 
the trench, press the earth, which should be well worked, 
very firmly about the lower ends of the cuttings. It isa 
good rule to leave two eyes of each cutting above the sur- 
face of the ground after the trench is filled. Cuttings, made 
and planted in this manner will be well rooted befure cold 
weather sets in, and generally grow much better than those 
which are set out in the spring. 

A number of new varieties of currants have been fntro- 
duced within a few years, among which the “Cherry” and 
‘‘ La Versaillaise’”’ have had a great run of popularity. The 
“ Red Dutch,”’ however, is perhaps as good as any, although 
it is not an innovation, and of the white kinds the “‘ White 
Grape” may be most safely recommended. 


REJUVENATING PEACH TREES, 


At the recent meeting of the Pomological Society at 
Philadelphia, Dr. G. B. Woop recounted some valuable ex- 
periences in restoring vigorto decaying and dying pegch 
trees, which we condense for tho benctit of our readers. 
Having a considerable number of trees which he believed to 
be dying from the attacks of worms, he putin practicea 
plan which he learned from his father fifty years ago. He 
dug a hole four or five inches deep around the stem, scraped 
off all the worms which could be found, and filled the hole 
with fresh wvod-ashes just trom the fire, and of course re- 
taining a large percentage of pure potash. This was done 
in the fall of 1868, and in the succeeding spring he was sur- 
prised to see the trees thus treated put forth abundant foli- 
age. The crop of peaches was greater than ever before, 
some of the branches even breaking with the weight of 
fruit. Dr. Woop concluded that this could not be wholly 
due to the destruction of the few worms which were found 
in digging the holes, and he is inclined to ascribe the 
change to the effect of the potash which, being dissolved by 
the rain, was washed along the roots, supplying the very 
food which the tree required. In 1869 Dr. Woop repeated 
the process, placing ashes around many other sickly trees, 
and expects to have his theory confirmed this fall. 

It is well known that potash is necessary in the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, but we were not aware that its direct appiica- 
tion to the roots of trees would produce so notable an effect, 


TOMATOES, 


It is nearly time to take the first steps toward secur- 
ing an early supply of this favorite fruit, which, by proper 
culture, can be made beautiful in shape and color, rich in 
flavor, and very different from the insipid specimens easily 
secured by carelessness. 

Early tomatoes ought to be started in a smal! box contain- 
ing three or four inches of rich soil, about the beginning of 
March, or later if necessary. Set the box in a sunny window 
of a warm room where the temperature is uniform. Water 
once a day with tepid water, and let the plants have air when 
it isnot too cold, and sunshine as much as possible. When 
the rough leaves appear, water freely and transplant to a large 
box or to pots, repeating the operation as often as the plants 
become crowded, and finally, when all danger from frost is 
over, plant out of doors in a rather light soil, which must be 
kept well worked, and free from weeds. Cut off barren 
branches and suckers so as to let air and light to the lower 
part of the vine where the fruit grows best. It is fair to 
say, however, that there are diverse opinions about pruning 
tomatoes, but the best method for any particular locality or 
species can only be ascertained by experiment. Tomatoes 
grow wellons trellis made with posts five feet high, with 
wires stretched petween, but, whatever support is used, the 
vines and fruit must be kept clean or handsome fruit will 
not be obtained. 


WORK FOR APRIL. 


April throughout the northern and middle States, is the 
month for planting. In the Fruit Garden work will be much 
influenced by the forwardness or backwardness of the sea- 
son. Nearly all of the small fruits may be planted as soon 
as the ground is mellow enough to be readily worked. The 
Wilson Strawberry, very generally reliable; the Triomph de 
Gand, ‘and the Jucunda do well! on heavy soils, and the 
Agriculturist on light soils. The Kittatinny blackberry has 
had a wide spread success, and does well in most sections. 
The Clarke Raspberry is the hardiest of the good red varie- 
ties. 

Putting out cuttings and making layers is still is order in 
the vineyards. Tender varieties of vines may have their 
covering taken off unless the season is very backward. In 
training vines on trellises local shade must be considered, 
and the length of the trellis regulated so as to secure all pos- 
sible sunshine for the vines. 

Plow old orchards, adding manure, ashes or lime. Graft- 
ing is dove as soon as the buds begin to swell. See that the 
scions are good or at least that they are from trustworthy 
dealers. Stocks budded last year are to be cut off two or 
three inches above the bud. 


— Brussers Sprouts belong to the same family as 
the cabbage, and differ from the ordinary kinds in having a 
number of small but perfect heads immediately below the 
principal head, clustered about the stem. These miniature 
cabbage heads are esteemed # delicacy for the table. In 
the sprguts are gathered as wanted for use, Brussels sprouts 
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develop. only in the fall and winter, and the plants in this 
latitude must be taken up in the fall and set in a cellar. The 
seed should be sown as early as possible in the spring and 
afterwards treated as a full or winter cabbage. The size 
depends somewhat on the strength of the soil, an as the 
whole plant has an upright form it will not need quite as 
much room as the larger kinds of winter cabbage. Planted 
in rows, say two fect six inches apart, and two feet in the 
rows, they will have ample room. They sometimes grow as 
high as four feet. cela 

— Tue Prairie Leo has a letter from Mr. Max- 
FIELD, of Harr’s Store, Ill., in which he gives directions for 
starting and bending down a hedge of Osage orange. He 
puts the plants ten or twelve inches apart and cultivates as 
he would corn. At the end of four years the stems will be 
near an inch and a halfthrough. He then cuts a notch in 
them near the ground, and so deep that when the plant is 
bent over its own weight will keep it down. Of course the 
labor of bending over a long row is very great, and to lighten 
this Mr. M. cuts the fork of a tree, leaving one prong longer 
than the other, hitches a horse to the long prong and placing 
the fork so that the crotch takes in the plants, he drives 
along the row bending the plants a little to one side and 
well over. This treatment produces a very strong and hand- 
some fence. 

— Prorsessor Jonnson, of Yale College, says, in 
reply to an inquiry as to the fertilizing properties of coal 
ashes, that on soils whose texture is too open, or on light 
sands which hold neither water nor manure, the use of coal 
ashes is of great benefit, as it fills the spaces between the 
grains of sand with fine matter, thus increasing the retentive 
powers of the earth. All coal ashes contain nearly 90 per 
cent. of insoluble silicates. and but very small proportions of 
potash and the fertilizing agents which abound in wood 
ashes. Coal ashes which are reported as doing well as fertil- 
izers are invariably mixed with the asbes of kindling-wood 
or charcoal to such an extent as to supply some of the fertil- 
izing ingredients not found in pure coal ash. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


CuaNnegs.—The Western papers 
are reporting noticeable changes in the flow of water on the 
California plains. Where there has been great barrenness, 
where the water-courses have run dry through a large part 
ofthe season, and where water has been so scant as to 
greatly embartass traveling parties crossing the continent, 
a change has been gradually manifesting itself during ten 
years back. Now the rivers run full, barrenness is giving 
away to verdure, and it is even predicted that the sage, or 
wormwood, so characteristic of utter desolation over vast 
deserts, will presently give way to fertile fields, which will 
be turned to splendid farms. If this proves to be true, it 
will be a climactic change of material importance, and of 
very great scientific interest. It cannot be attributed to the 
railroads, which are of too recent construction. But besides 
that, a change covering such immense territory can never 
be attributed to any smal! causes. Water is not created by 
the presence of forests, or by railroads, or by electrical cur- 
rents. It rises from the oceans and large collections, and 
is carried over upon the mountains by the winds. And the 
amount flowiog habitually through a certain system of val- 
leys or water-courses is determined chiefly by the direction 
of the winds and sea-breezes bearing vapor. A change in 
the direction of these, the deposition of rain or snow a liitle 
more upon one side or the other of the water-shed, may 
make a vast difference in the quantity of water filling the 
tivers on the plains. And when once a barren district has 
been revived by such meteorological changes in the moun- 
tains, and forests have gained a holding, tho latter will 
prove a powerful auxiliary to detain moisture, to create lo- 
cal rains, and prevent a recurrence of drought. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that these changes in the West will be 
continued till the desert is changed into green fields. And 
it will be a grand thing for science if the causes can be care- 
fully studied in the mountains. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF Storms.—The Signal Depart- 
ment of the Army is charged, by a recent order, with the 
duty of organizing a systematic arrangement for announc- 
ing the beginning and progress of storms. This will be of 
very great value to mariners and others, whose welfare is 
affected by the state of the weather. A largo number of 
storms have a definite rise and course, their arrival at par- 
ticular points can be predicted with much certainty, and by 
the use of the telegraph a sufficient warning can be given to 
prevent much disaster. The heavy storms on our coast are 
vast whirlwinds, sweeping in circles from right to left, and 
with a general northward course. The centre of these 
storms isa deceitful calm, around which the wind rages 
with its greatest violence, and the unfortunate vessel tbat 
gets caught in this terrible spot suffers not only from the 
fierceness of the wind, but from most sudden changes of di- 
rection, baffling all seamanship. Judicious sea-captains un- 
derstand the indications very quickly, and on the first bint 
of such a storm sail directly away from it at right angles to 
its course, often saving disaster, and perhaps destruction. 
On coasts facing the west, it is curious to note that the di- 
rection of whirl is from left to right. The laws of burri- 
canes and typhoons, are so well understood and clearly laid 
down in works on navigation, that it would seem as if only 
gross carelessness or ignorance could account for a captain's 
being caught in the worst part of one of these fearful storms. 
Certainly shipmasters in northern ports will be greatly 
helped in determining their days of sailing by being in- 
formed by competent authority of the state of the weather 
to the southward. 

Dancers or Sprine.—The dangers of spring-weather 
are due, in part, to the sudden changes in temperature, to 
dampness, and to carelessness on the part of many in the 
matter of out-of-door protection. But the predisposing 
cause of disease, to which we must chiefly refer the sickli- 
ness of the season, is in the fact that people have been pass- 
ing a winter which has drawn on their reserve of strength. 


Being much indoors, being without exercise, without fresh - 


vegetable food, &c., tends to depress the physical powers; 
and at the end of a severe winter few are as strong 4s at the 
beginning. Hence the liability to Zisease, and to disturb- 
ances of the vital organs in various ways, 80 that it isa 
strong popular conviction that every one ought to take some 
pills, or be bled, or something, on the opening of spring. 
Let the medicines alone, unless prescribed for good reason 
by some judicious physician, but have a good care of cloth- 
ing, of protection against dampness, also against accidents, 
this being the worst time of year for them to happen. Seek 
everything that will build up the strength. Last, but net 
least, let not the warm, moist days of spring start aay 
noisome thing in the cellar or around the house inte peusisg. 
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English agent of the Erie 


‘WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, March 23, to Tuesday, March 29. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 

Senate.—The case of Gen. AMEs, Senator 
elect from Mississippi, as reported from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, gave rise to a debate which 
occupied most of Wednesday's session. On 
Thursday the Senate went into executive session 
on the San Domingo Treaty, taking up the ques- 
tion again on Friday. A bill was passed fixing the 
point of junction of the Union Pacific and of the 
Central Pacific Railroad at a pointnear Ogden, A 
new Army Bill reducing the number of enlisted 
men to 25,000 was introduced by Mr. WiLson. On 
Tuesday, the Senate after considerable hesitation 
took up the bill to admit Texas, and passed it by 
a strict party vote. The Bill as passed is exactly 
similar to those admitting Virginia and Missis- 
sippi. The Senate has spent much more time 

than usual this week in Exeeutive session. 


Hovse.—The bill giving government aid 
to the miniug project known as the Sutro Tunnel 
was finally tabled on Wednesday by a large vote, 
sustaining the adverse report of the Mining Com- 
mittee. The Utah Polygamy Bill was passed, 
certain of the more belligerent sections being re- 
jected. he evening session was devoted toa 
debate on the Tariff Bill, Mr. HoLMAN making 
a long speech in favor of free trade. The Military 
Committee reported no more business ou the 
cadet sales question, and recommended a bill re- 
quiring cadets to reside two years in the district 
from which they are appointed, also that lob- 
byists be excluded from the floor and rooms 
of the House, and that Commander UPsHER be 
tried by Court Martial for complicity in sales of 
eadetships. The Tariff Bill has been the order 
of business, the House going into Committee on 
the expiration of the morning hour with almost 
diurnal regularity. It is expected, however, that 
a vote will soon be reached, and that the bill, 
variously amended, will be reported to the House 
before the cloge of the week. 


— A definite treaty is announced by which 
the United States is allowed right of way fora 
ship caual across the Isthmus of Darien through 
the Republic of Colombia. Surveys for this ca- 
nal are already in progress. 


—It is rumored that important action will 
soon be taken in the Supreme Court in reference 
to the legality of the legal tender decision. 
Attorney General HoAr has moved the court to 
consider two cases which are supposed involve 
this question. The legal tender decision was 
passed by so nearly a tie vote of the court that a 
new vote on the samme question may rosult differ- 

‘ently, owing to the votes of the recently appoint- 
ed Associate Justices, STRONG and BRADLEY. 


IN GENERAL. 


—The laborers on the Government Im- 
provements at Des Moines Rapids, Mo., struck 
work on the announcement that their working 
hours were to be increased without a eorrespond- 
ing increase of pay. The strikers numbered 
about 1,000 men, and sevtral violent attacks were 
made upon the few laborers who remained at 
work. A number of men were scriously injured, 
and some forty arrests were made. The strikers 
are organized and in possession of the works, 
and serious trouble is apprehended before labor 
can be resumed. 


—During the severe snow storm of the 15th 
ult., twelve men were frozen to deathin North- 
western Illinois. Six more are missing, and are 

- supposed to have perished in like manner. 


—Gov. Warmoutn, of Louisiana, has ap- 
pointed a Mayor and Common Council, two of 
the latter being colored men, whio will govern 
the city under a newly adopted city charter. 


—The passage of the Utah Polygamy Bill 
in the House has naturally caused considerable 
excitement at Salt Lake City. The News, how- 
ever, takes high ground, and declares that perse- 
cution has brought Mormonism to its present 
state of prosperity. In fact it seems to look 
upon the passage of the bill by the Senate as a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished, as 
insuring still greater Mormon prosperity, by pro- 
viding for persecution upon systematic princi- 
ples. | 

— The municipal troubles are over at 
Richmond, but it is rumored that the Legislature 
18 preparing to rescind its action on the Consti- 
tutional amendments. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue State LEGIisLature.—The Senate has 
passed bills incorporating the New York Bar 
Association, amending the charter of St. Luke's 
Hospital, and incorporating the Staten Island 
Bridge Company. Several minor bills author- 
izing special legislation were vetoed by the 
Governor. The event of the week bas been the 
defeat in the House of the bills relating to New 
York city and County, known as the Police Bill, 
the Supervisor’s Bill, and the Charter Bul. These, 
if they had passed, would have made our City 
Government worse than ever, und their rejection 
by the House is an encouraging sign. Majority 
and minority reports are made on the bill repeal- 
ing thelaw making appropriations to sectarian 
schools, the majority of the committee being in 

favor of the bill. 


—On Sunday a violent storm of wind and 
Fain visited this city and vicinity. The wind was 
80 furious that many roofs, signs, chimneys, etc., 
in the city were blown down, and one partly 
finished building in Forty-sixth fell, burying 
several persons, only one of whom survives the 
ren Sonar tide rose to an unusual height, 
floodin and cellars, and causi 

ng much 
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Stock- 


holders, Mr. Burt, is finding that his task is no 
sinecure. Mr. GouLp, the President of the Erie 
Road, hasibeen before the Senate Committee 
making counter statements and showing Mr. 
BuRT some new tricks in railway mopagement. 
Mr. Burt, however, does not hesitate to tell 
GovuLp that he lies, which statement doos not 
appear to surprise the latter gentleman, or disturb 
his equanimity. The Erie managers are evident- 
ly as ready to fight the English as they always 
have been to fight Americans. 


—The Hudson River is clear of ice as far 
as Saugerties, and the brief ice season may be 
considered over. The ice crop of the river will, 
it is estimated, fall about 200,000 tons short of 
the amount usually gathered. It is supposed, 
however, that an unusually large quantity of ice 
has been rudely housed by private individuals in 
anticipation of a short crop and consequent high 
prices. 

—A mass meeting, composed mainly of 
ladies, was beld on Monday, at Steinway Hall, 
for the purpose of considering the claims of the 
American Women's Educatiqnal Association. 
The Rev. Henry WaAkrp BEEcHERr presided and 
read an address written by Miss CATHERINE E. 
DEECHER, advocating the establishment of spe- 
cial schools, colleges, etc., for women, The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the best interests of women demand 
the establishment of institutions for scientitic and 
practical training, to prepare women for the many 
and difficult duties of the family state, which shall be 
as liberally endowed as are the colleges and profes- 
sional schools for men. 


The chairman stated that an election for a new 
Board of Directors would soon take place, due 
notice of which will be given hereafter. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


—On Saturday a car load of California 

salmon, weighing over 12,000 pounds, reached 
this city. The fish were packed in ice, and al- 
though the time occupied in transit was about 
thirteen days, owing to the various stoppages, 
they arrived in good condition, and retail here 
for about fifty cents per pound, yielding a hand- 
some profit tothe shippers. This is the second 
car load of salmon which has crossed the conti- 
nent, the first one, of about 6,000 pounds, arriv- 
ing on the first ult., and being readily disposed 
of. Doubtless the trade will grow rapidly, and 
we hope that the State authorities on the Pacific 
coast will take timely measures for preserving its 
fisheries. 
— So far as can be ascertained, the defal- 
cations of Collector BAtLEY amounted to some- 
thing over $100,000, and it is believed that the 
money was used solely in prosecuting govern- 
ment claims against whiskey dealers, for which 
it seems, no adequate provision is made by law. 


POLITICAL. 


—The Democracy of New York are in 
the midst of a bitter and unprecented quarrel, 
which was precipitated by the failure of the so- 
called City Bills in the State Legislature. Imme- 
diately after thissignal failure to carry a measuro 
in support of which the entire power of the 
Tammany Ring had been exerted, the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Tammany Society was 
called to meet on Monday atthe great hall in 
Fourteenth street. Soon afterthe appointed hour 
crowds began to assemble in the vicinity of 
Tammany Hall but found the building guarded 
by a heavy force of police, It soon became 
known ,that the hall was thus closed by order of 
the officers of the society, and the natural infer- 
ence was that these officers were unwilling to 
have their acts ventilated before a general meet- 
ing of their constituents. When, however, the 
order for closing the hall was made public, signed 
by the regular Sachems, etc., it became known 
that the general meeting had, in the opinion of 
these officials, been called by members of the 
disaffected party, known as the ‘‘ Young Demo- 
eracy,” for the purpose of still further embroiling 
the hitherto harmonious Democrats of New York. 
Meanwhile the General Committee met in Irving 
Hall, and, there being a majority of the Young 
Democracy present, proceeded to adopt resolu- 
tions expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
present government of New York city, and de- 
manding admission to the Tammany Wigwam. 
This demand was formally made, and admission 
was refused, whereupon, after some further busi- 
ness, the meeting adjourned. It is hoped that 
this quarrel may result in general good, but it is 
amusing to sce such men as TWEED, SwWEENY, 
Morrissry, GENET, and other notorious politi- 
cians suddenly coming forward, on one side or 
the other, in support of measures providing an 
honest administration of the City Government, 
a repeal of the Excise Law, and general reform. 


OBITUARY. 


— As we go to press the death of that gal- 
lant soldier, Major General H. Tuomas, 
is announced by telegraph from San Francisco. 
He was stricken with apoplexy while at his office 
discharging his duties as Commander of the Pa- 
cific Department, and died in the course of a few 
hours. Gen. THOMAS was by no means a pril 
liant strategist, but asa resolute and brave fighter 
when once the enemy was before him, he had 
few equals. He has been in the military service 
of the United States since 1836, when he entered 
as a cadet at West Point. He served in the 
Florida and Mexican wars, but is chiefly known 
tothe present generation by his campaign in 
Tennessee during the rebellion. Congress gave 
him a vote of thanks and a gold medal for his 
distinguished services at the battle of Nashville. 


Dr. Epwarp Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on the 22d ultimo. Early in life 


so was an infidel, but became convinced of the 
truth of the Bible while studying its pages with a 


view to disproving its divine origin. Thirty 
years ago he was known as one of the most elo- 
quent and powerful of American pulpit orators, 
and hes held a high position in his Church ever 
since. In 1845 he was elected President of the 
new Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
which post he filled with marked ability for fifteen 
years, when he becamo editor of the Christian 
Advocate in this city, and did noble service for 
Christianity and for the national cause’ during 
the stormy years which followed. He waselected 
Bishop in 1864, and has been traveling on official 
business much of tae time since. In him the 
Methodist Church loses one of its most honored 
and efficient leaders. 


— Ex-Senator Pierre Sours died in New 
Orleans on the 26th ultimo, aged 69 years. He 
was a native of France, but became a political 
exile in 1825, Coming to this country he soon 
distinguished himself as a lawyer in New Or- 
leans, and was sent to the U. 8. Senate in 1847, 
From that time until the secession of the South- 
ern States he was an active politician. While 
minister to Spain during P1eRce’s administration 
he fought {a duel with the French minister TvR- 
GOT, an affair which caused much excitement. 
Although a warm sympathizer with the South 
Mr. SOULE opposed secession and never took up 
arms in its behalf. He was, however, imprisoned 
foratime by Gen. BuTLeR. After the cessation 
of hostilities he resumed the practice of law in 
New Orleans. 


FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
— The Irish Land Bill passed the House of 


Commons on Saturday with various but not very 
material amendments. It seems to be conceded 
on all sides that order must be enforced in Ireland 
before liberal concessions can be made. The 
news of the Peigan massacre excites severe com- 
ments in the English press. The Times thinks 
that a conciliatory policy would save the Indian 
race from extinction. The Irish Church,Conven- 
tion has decided, after a warm debate, to invest 
a portion of its funds in American securities. 
There is every prospect of extensive emigration 
from the British Islands during the coming 
season. 


FRANCE, 


— Prince NaPpoLron was acquitted on Sun- 
day by the High Court at Tours, notwithstand- 
ing a strong appeal made by the Procureur-Gen- 
eral for a verdict of “ guilty with extenuating 
circumstances.” ‘The jury remained out only one 
hour. As soon as the verdict was pronounced 
the council for the prosecution demanded 100,000 
francs damages, in consequence of which Prince 
NAPOLEON was retained in custody, at which he 
was greatly incensed. He was however detained 
and sentenced to pay the family of Victor Nore 
the sum of 25,000 frances and the costs of the 
trial. The news of the acquittal produces a pro- 
found sensation in all circles and the Court is 
denounced as having been subservient to the 
Emperor’s wishes. 

A serious strike is in progress among the work- 
men at La Creuzot, and troops have been ordered 
out to preserve order. 


SPAIN. 


— The particulars of the duel between 
Prince HENRI DE BOURBON ard MONTPENSIER 
have arrived, and add a tragic interest to the 
brief telegraphic account. MONTPENSIER, it 
seems, was very reluctant to fight and fired once 
at least in the air, at length refusing to discharge 
another barrel of his revolver. The seconds, 
however, on both sides, insisted that he must 
fire, which he finally did, without taking aim. 
The bullet struck the Prince in the temple and 
killed him instantly, and the remorse and sur- 
prise of MONTPENSIER was such that he fainted 
and was taken to his carriage in an insensible 
condition. The excitement over the affair was 
intense, and a popular attempt to avenge the 
Prince’s death was feared and guarded against by 
the government. 


CUBA. 


—The latest news from Cuba announces the 
capture and temporary occupation of Remedios by 
the Cubangg@ ho now hold more than two-thirds 
of the whole Island. ‘This, taken in connection 
with the tone of some lead:ng Spanish papers, is 
very encouraging to the friends of Cuban Inde- 
pendence. Advices from Nuevitas to the 20th 
ult. are to tlie effect that fillibusters had effected 
a landing near Nuevas Grandes, and that troops 
had been sent from Puerto Principe to pursue 
them. Some fighting was reported near Manati, 
and although no details had been received, the 
news indicated a Cuban success. The Spanish 
Colonial Minister has instructed the Captain- 
General to order elections for Deputies from Cuba 
to the Cortes, should the condition of affairs in 
the Island permit. 


CANADA. 
— The Dominion Legislators are discussing 


with considerable anxiety the state of commercial 
intercourse with the United States. In the Hali- 
fax Legislature a series of resolutions has been 
introduced reviewing the history of the Recipro- 
city treaty and its abrogation by the United 


greatly injured by this abrogration and affirm that 
the consent of Nova Scotia to a confederation of 
the provinces was only obtained with the under- 
standing that a new treaty should be secured. 
The resolutions protest against the policy of re- 
taliation against the United States as likely to 
embarrass commercial intercourse even more than 
at present, andinsist that the facilities for send- 
ing produce to the only natural and constant 


market must igsome way be improved.) 


States. They hold that the provinces have been 
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Trade makes a better show than it did last week in 
Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods. Customs duties since 
the first of January nearly equal those of last year, show- 
ing that a market has been found for almost the same 
amount of goods. 
amounted to over four million dollars, and the move” 
ment of Cotton from the Southern ports still continue 
large. The value of the cotton crop cannot fall much 
short of three hundred millions of dollars. 


Gold falls off just now according to the reporta on the 
Funding Bill, as well as on the state of markets, exports, 
etc. On Saturday there wasa slight rise in the street- 
prices, in consequence of a sudden increase of nearly two 
millions in the imports. 

Government Securities have been heavy and dull, 
and transactions have been lighter than during any pre- 
vious #eason since Governments became a feature of the 
market. 


The Stock Market,-Early in the week prices 
showed some degree of firmness, but declined in sympa- 
thy with a weakness which first became evident in the 
mining and miscellaneous sharea, and in consequence of 
an unexpected falling off in the earnings of Western rail- 
roads, which made such good returns of their winter's 
business. Speculators are kept out of the market in con- 
sequence of the prevailing impression that money may 
suddenly become active and bring the present easy rates 
to an abrupt end. 

Southern Securities were moderately active, the 
Virginia's and Leuisiana's leading the list on the strength 
of reported foreign purchases for speculaticn. Tennes- 
sees were fairly active and strong as were also North and 
South Carolinaa, 


The Money Market is easy, the prevailing rate on 
security of Government Collaterals has been four to five 
per cent. Commercial Paper was steady at seven to eight 
per cent. for prime douable-name acceptances. Foreign 
Exchange was barely steady on the basis of 1084; for 
prime banker's paper at 60 days cn London. 

The Banks show no changes of importance In their 
weekly statement. The temporary drain of iegal tenders 
tothe rural districts has almost entirely ceased. The fol- 
lowing figures show the state of the banks on the 2th 
ult., and the changes since the 19th: 


Macch 
Loans..... ......§270,807,708 Increase......... $801,086 
Specie........... (1,252 Decrease... 256,505 
Circulation ..... $3.674.904 Decrease........ 169 
208,910,715 Increase ........ 43, 8U0 
Legal tenders... 52,685,063 Decrease........ 89,357 


The banks now hold $21,310,039 in excess of the legal 
reserve—a gain for the week of $149,968. 

Railways.—The stocks of several of the Western 
roads rose moderately early in the week, but as we stated 
above, fell off again afterward, in consequence of the 
diminished receipts which followed the late heavy snow- 
storm. The twenty-eighth annual report of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad Co. shows the gross earnings forthe 
week ending Feb. 28th to be $3,211.531, an increase over 
the previous year of $119,939. The net earnings were 
$586, 153. 

Quotations for the week ending March 29th. 

High- Low- 
ext. ext. 

U. &. 6's Cou... 
U. 5-20’ a, Cou 10036 
U. 8S. 5-20’s, Cou "64........ 108% 108% 
U. S. 5-20's, Cou "65 109 
U.S. 10-40 Cow 10635 105 106 
U. S. 10-40 Reg......... 108 105% 
Tennessee 63, €X 5D 
Tennessee 6a, n 
Virginia 68 EX 
Virgimia Gs, (WOW)... 
North western COM... 
Northwestern pref... 


N. J. Central ee ee ee ee 


Mch 


111% 
113%4 
113% 


pl. .ccccecces 
N. Y. Cent. and 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson debt certif... 


72% 
913; 
89 


LOAN OF THS CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD Co.—The advantages and attractions of 
this Loan, for investment purposes, are many 
and important. 

(1). It is based upon one of the great Through 
Lines between the Seaboard and the West. 

(2). The security is already created, the greater 
= of the line being in successful running oper- 
ation. 

(°). The local traffic, from the unrivaled i- 
cultural regions and iron and coal deposits adja- 
cent, must be large and profitable. 


(4). The Enterprise receives important conces- | Ameri 


sions and privileges from. the States of Virginia 
and West Virginia. 


(5). It is. under the management of efficient 
and well-known capitalists, whose names are 
guarantees of its early completion and successful 
operation. 

(6). The Bonds can be had either in coupon or 
registered form; they have thirty years to run, 
both principal and interest being payable in 


gold. 
$100, Coming interest at. the sate 
cent. in coin, payable May 1 and November 1. 
From our intimate acquaintance with the af- 
fairs and condition of the Company, we know 
these securities to be peculiarly desirable and 
suitable for safe employment of surplus capital, 
and funding of Government Bonds, by investors, 
Trustees of Estates and others who are not dis- 
posed to assume speculative risks, but who pre- 
fer absolute security with reasonable income. 


Holders of United States Five-Twenties are P 
enabled to procure these bonds bearing the same | ; 


rate of interest, and having a longer period to 
run, and to realize a large increase of capital in 
addition. 
Price 90 and accrued interest in currency. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information fur- 
nished on application. . Fisk & Hatcu, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 


= 
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Commercial Notice. 

The First MortGaGE 7 percent. GOLD Boxps 
of the New AND Osweco MIDLAND 
ROAD continue to meet with much favor from 
investors. The issue up to the present time is 
nearly exhausted. What remain are still offered 
at par and accrued interest in currency. 

Grores & Co., 


25 Nassau street. 
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butter are noted 
at prices ‘cunnot be fairly quoted 
State firkins, S34@3%0.: good 
Clearances ot Domestic Produce | : extra State 
rkin tuba, + 


DB. My 
Western, firkins, 15@18c. : 00d to pri 
®., ; good to prime Wester. rine Sy 
Coffee.—Fias been quoted steady, py; 


tant dealings have been re 
20@21 «c.; Marricaibo, 16«e@ 


Eggs.—Receipts for the week, 5.458 bbla 7 
mand is moderatively active and prices are 
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Flour and Menal,—Receipts for the » 
55,467 bbia.; corntneal, bbis, 11,450, bags wo, 
been in light demand at rather declining pric , 
erate all grades. § 
are reported including very rtochoiceand & 
State cad Weatern at 4.00. Routhers & ~~ 
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hio shipping brands, $1 
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